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—SHOUTED AFTER HIM, “ HOORAY FOR BOLIVAR, 
AND A ROPE TO HANG HIM” 


UINCY BOLIVAR always felt that he had been cut out 
for a political career. He had the name, to begin 
with. The Honorable Quincy Bolivar, Congressman 

— how the name balances the title! 

Even as a gangling country boy, attending school No. 8 in 
Purvis Township, he had felt the oratory surging within him. 
At Friday afternoon debates he put to rout the stolid farm 
hands pitted against him. In Purvis Township it was fre- 
quently said that Quincy had “‘ the gift of gab’’ and that the 
farm would never hold him. Full many a good plowman is 
spoiled in the making of a second-rate lawyer, but in the 
case of Quincy there was no mistaking the signboard of 
destiny. He had no natural love for horses and no enthusi- 
asm for the hay-field. He wore white shirts right in the 
middle of the week and wrote for the country paper when he 
should have been repairing fences. 

Therefore it was agreed that Quincy’s only hope lay either 
in the pulpit or at the bar. His mother rather favored the 
pulpit, although several friends of her late husband had 
advised her that there was no money in preaching. Quincy 
wanted to be a lawyer, because the law is next door to 
politics. 

Long before he went away to attend Atwater College he 
had made special trips to Musselwhite, and there in the old 
courthouse he had sat with his chin resting on the wooden 
rail that divided the humble public from the glorious lights 
of the legal profession, listening to the impassioned appeals 
made by Tom Gridley, Bill Catterson and Eli Bilcote. He 
hoped that some day he should be on the other side of that 
railing. He wanted to sit there with the Gridleys and 
Cattersons and have open law-books at his right hand. He 
wanted to pace up and down in front of those twelve solemn 
farmers and sweep away their stubborn unbelief with the 
fury of eloquence, as he had seen Tom Gridley doit. He 
wanted to sit, calm and Gibraltarish, smiling in hard dis- 
dain at the shrieking attacks of opposing counsel, as he had 
seen Bill Catterson do it. And he longed to acquire that 
defiant and resonant tone with which Eli Bilcote hurled his 
objections at old Judge Blakely. 

After each visit to the courtroom he went back to the farm 
with a hungering ambition to give up manual labor, go out 
into the waiting world and talk his way to fame. So Mrs. 
Bolivar yielded to his importunities and he went away to 
Atwater College. He matriculated on a Thursday and 
joined the Demosthenean Literary and Debating Club next 
day. Before the close of his first term he was known on the 
campus as ‘‘ Fog-Horn’’ Bolivar, but even those who derided 
his vocal exertions admitted that probably he would bea 
great success in politics. 

For the purposes of this narrative it is not necessary to 
follow him through college. Let it be known that he entered 
Atwater in a suit of store clothes, wearing a low soft hat 
with a buckle on one side. He came home with a “‘ Prince 
Albert’? costume and a silk hat, both of which he soon laid 
away in order to tranquilize the agricultural vote and bring 
himself into closer communion with those fellow-citizens 


judges. 


was a student there. 
contest is no mean glory. 
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whom he hoped to represent in Congress. 
Quincy Bolivar won second prize at the State oratorical contest. 
lost first place only by a split of one per cent. in the markings of the 
It will be forever set down that one of the judges was un- 
duly prejudiced in favor of the winning college because his nephew 
But even a second prize in such a mighty 
Quincy Bolivar brought home a large 
- prestige and already the expectations began to cluster about him. 
He visited his mother in Purvis Township and then he said 
good-by to the growing crops, without the slightest note of regret 


in his voice, and settled in Musselwhite, where he began 
the study of law in the office of Tom Gridley. Within an 
incredibly short time he was admitted to the bar. When 
at last he moved beyond the railing and sat among the 
giants he discovered that they were not such towering 
giants, after all. Distance lends enchantment to lawyers. 
When Quincy Bolivar was admitted to that close fraternity 
the members of which fight one another in public and 
lovingly swap anecdotes in private, he began to find out the 
weaknesses and shortcomings of Catterson, Bilcote and even 
the redoubtable Gridley. They were self-made lawyers, 
who relied upon vociferation rather than upon any accurate 


knowledge of law or the rules of rhetoric. They were 
meant for Musselwhite but not for Washington. Quincy 
Bolivar found it impossible to look up to them. He met 


them boldly and in the proud consciousness that his associa- 
tion with them was merely an incident of his rising career. 

Quincy Bolivar wore a broad hat and permitted a careless 
forelock to hang down his forehead. Usually his vest was 
buttoned only half way up and the expanse of shirt front 
was immaculate. He did not adopt the story-telling and 
shoulder-slapping methods of the rural ‘‘ mixer.’’ The 
shoulder-slapper may be elected to the county board and 
sometimes he breaks into the legislature, but the would-be 
Congressman must wear that gentle reserve, aye, even the 
meditative melancholy suggested by the steel engravings of 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. Therefore, on a Saturday 
afternoon when the farm wagons and side-bar buggies made 
a continuous fringe around the courthouse square and the 
boardwalks were cluttered with the free and independent 
voters of the back townships, and Quincy Bolivar moved 
from group to group, quietly laying foundations, his saluta- 
tion was grave, even though his hand-grasp was warm. 
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AND HE LOOKED HIS FELLOW-MAN “ (citer 
STRAIGHT IN THE EYE 


During his senior year 
He 


HE HAD SAT WITH HIS CHIN ener. af (er 
UWIAE 


ON THE WOODEN RAIL 

His ‘‘ How do you do, sir?’’ was clear-cut and sonorous, 
and he looked his fellow-man straight in the eye. Those 
who were honored by his civilities watched him as he passed 
and agreed that he was the rising orb of Musselwhite. 

He first distinguished himself on Memorial Day. 
town hall, known on occasions as the ‘‘ opera house,’’ was 
packed, Quincy Bolivar came to the table in the centre of 
the rostrum. He took a drink of water and gazed pensively 
at the assemblage for many seconds without speaking. Yet 
there was something in the calm self-possession of his bearing 
to indicate that the pause was not one of isJjecision. One 
secret of the art of acting is to learn the value of the pause. 
He began quietly, almost inaudibly. He spoke of a pastoral 
landscape with a white cottage nestling in the foreground, 
vines growing above the doorway, the kine coming homeward 
in the twilight, and the voices of happy children. Into this 
happy abode came war’s loud alarum. Quincy Bolivar 
drew the picture of the young husband and the weeping wife 
and the last embrace at the rustic gate and the marching 
away of the volunteers to the rattle of drums and the martial 
sound of fifing. He drew aside the curtain and showed the 
bivouac in the moonlight and the man in tattered uniform — 
sleeping, and dreaming of the loved ones. He raised his 
hand and said ‘‘ Hark!’’ —and his listeners heard the sullen 
rumble of distant artillery and the tense commands running 
along the lines and coming nearer and nearer, in dramatic 
crescendo. They saw the impetuous line of gray sweep 
across the open. They heard the crash of volleys—they 
saw the battle-flags topple and fall and rise again, and they 
were carried on into the hell of battle, while the maddened 
cheers rang in their ears. They saw a haggard soldier boy, 
his features set in dismay, kneel beside a fallen comrade 
and hear that last gasping message, while darkness fell upon 
the battlefield. And then he told of a grassy mound ona 
sun-kissed hill—little children and gray-haired women 
coming with flowers, and the old flag rippling in the breeze 
with not one star missing from the field of blue—a glorious 
banner lifted high, to wave forevermore above a happy and 
reunited people. 

When Quincy Bolivar sat down that Memorial Day he 
knew that he had captured Musselwhite. Among all the 
faces lifted toward him he saw only one—a face flushed 
with pride and triumph, even though the eyes glistened 
with tears. At that moment a prophetic vision came to him. 
It was a vision of the Honorable Quincy Bolivar arising in 
his place, while all the Congressmen squared around to 
listen, and there in the gallery Mary Harland leaned 
forward to hear her husband’s first speech in the National 
Legislature. 

Grover Cleveland began as sheriff. 
Quincy Bolivar begin as State’s attorney? 
sought him. 

Two days after the convention he and Tom Gridley sat in 
the law office, looking out through the open windows at the 
swaying maples of the courthouse grove. 

‘*T have one satisfaction,’’ said the candidate reflectively. 
“‘ It will be a clean campaign. Catterson and I are personal 
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friends. Let the voters choose between us. Fortunately, I 
have no record to be misconstrued and attacked. The worst 
thing that they can say about me is that I am young and 
inexperienced. But I don’t believe Hicks will open up on 
me. We’ve served together as officers of the lodge, and, 
besides, I used to send in items for the paper when I lived 
out in Purvis Township.’’ 

Tom Gridley, with an unlighted cigar tucked away back 
in the corner of his mouth, nodded his head and smiled 
grimly. 

‘**Man cometh up as a flower,’’’ he said. ‘‘‘He cometh 
up as a flower.’ Then he gets into politics and finds out 
that he is a Canadian thistle. You may not have any past 
just now, but you will have one in lessthana month. Hicks 
is the editor of a party organ, and if his grandmother ran for 
something on the opposition ticket I’m inclined to think 
that he would investigate the old lady and discover that she 
was a criminal character. All’s fair in love, war and 
politics. Hicks can meet you fraternally in the lodge-room 
on Thursday evening and then lambast you in the paper 
next day. And what’s so darned annoying about these 
campaign lies is that they always have the affidavits to back 
them up. You are young and purty and just out of college, 
but you’ll get it, and get it good, Quincy. If you don’t 
you'll be the first man that ever run for office in Jefferson 
County and come out with a whole scalp.’’ 

It happened that even as they were talking the 
Liscomb boy, who was reading law in the office, came in 
with a copy of the Musselwhite Leader, still damp from 
the press. 

““Now you’ll find out what Brother Hicks thinks of 
you,’’ said Tom Gridley. ‘‘ Turn to the editorial sec- 
tion an’ read it, an’ look pleasant.’’ 

Quincy found the article. It was headed, ‘‘ Veal or 
Brains — Which?”’ and it proceeded to put some straight- 
forward questions to the patriotic and thoughtful voters 
of Jefferson County. It asked these voters what manner 
of man they wanted for State’s attorney —a learned and 
experienced lawyer with a record as spotless as newly- 
fallen snow, or a gabby young whipper-snapper who 
wore a tall collar and whose only stock in trade was an 
unlimited supply of east wind. In language the portent 
of which could not be mistaken, the Leader went on to 
say that never in the history of Jefferson County had 
there been a more amazing contrast than the one between 
the towering intellect of Catterson and the obstreperous 
imbecility of the squirt who had been torn from the 
nursing-bottle and laid, a squawling sacrifice, on the 
altar‘of political necessity. 

** Read it out loud,’’ said Tom Gridley, and Quincy 
read it in a voice tremulous with rage, while the old 
wheel-horse teetered in his chair and guffawed from un- 
alloyed enjoyment. 

‘* That ain’t bad — for an opening shot,’’ he said. ‘‘ Of 
course, in a couple of months, when the campaign’s thor- 
oughly warmed up and they begin to deal in personalities, 
you’ll get it a good deal worse’n that. At the same time, 
it’s purty fair, for a curtain-raiser. Catterson ought to have 
been an editor.”’ 

‘* Catterson!’’ 

“* Certainly — he wrote it. He’s been usin’ that ‘ sacrifice 
on the altar of political necessity’ for twenty years. The 
best way to set yourself right before the public is to write 
your own recommendations. You wait and see what I say 
about Catterson in the Star. If I don’t make him out a 
horse-thief an’ a child-murderer it’ll be because there ain't 
enough language left in the dictionary. But don’t lose your 
temper, Quincy. Remember that every candidate is a target, 
an’ the more bricks they throw at him the madder it makes 
his friends an’ the harder they’ll work for him. I figure 
that this is going to be an active campaign.’’ 

** Active’’ is a poor and insufficient adjective with which 
to describe the battle that raged between the forces of 
Catterson and the devoted followers of Bolivar. Within two 
weeks the neophyte learned that he was a feeble-minded 
figurehead, whose criminal instincts were rendered harmless 
only by the fact that he had not sufficient mentality to put 
his base plans into operation. Little boys on the street — 
boys who had been in his Sunday-school class—shouted 
after him, ‘‘ Hooray for Bolivar, and a rope to hang him!’’ 
Men with whom he had hobnobbed on the corners began to 
look at him with scowling suspicion, for he was daily accused 
of being an enemy to labor, a religious heretic, a tool of the 
county ring, and a secret agent of the saloon interests. He 
rode hither and thither, shouting his defiance in country 
schoolhouses until his voice wore to a husky whisper and he 
was gaunted up and wild-eyed. Through it all he guarded 
every act and utterance so that no mistake could arise from 
the past and smite him when finally he had received that 
nomination for Congress. ; 

His real breaking-in as a politician came three weeks 
before election. Let those who are free from Congressional 
ambitions sit in judgment on his conduct. The facts shall 
tell for themselves. 

The Catterson party raised a liberty pole in Musselwhite. 
Two hickory trunks, spliced to a prodigious length, were 
wp-ended at one corner of the courthouse square to an 
accompaniment of beating drums and loud cheering. 
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Catterson made a speech in which he called Bolivar all the 
names that he had neglected calling him up to that time. It 
was the star effort of the Catterson campaign and a crimson 
Saturday for Musselwhite, attracting the outside townships 
and making the whole afternoon one orgy of martial music, 
exploding popcorn, cracking peanuts and gushing lemonade. 

Among those who listened to Catterson’s verbal eviscera- 
tion of the odious Bolivar were five free voters from Purvis 
Township. They had known Quincy Bolivar ever since he 
had been knee-high toa duck. They were for him, not in 
any tentative spirit, but ‘‘for keeps,’’ as they put it. 
Therefore, when they heard him ridiculed and denounced 
and held up to the scorn of all honest men and good women, 
a righteous anger filled them and they went to the Atlas bar 
and tried to cool their wrath with bottled beer. 

The attack upon Quincy Bolivar was an indirect insult to 
Purvis Township and they longed for vengeance—a longing 
which became more intense as the evening lengthened and 


- the discussion of their wrongs became more heated. One 


of them proposed the tarring and feathering of Catterson. 
This plan was abandoned, owing to the lateness of the hour 
and the probable difficulties to be encountered. 

**T’ll tell you what we kin do,’’ said Cale Tilford. 
go an’ chop down the liberty pole.’’ 


‘* Let’s 
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{#4 4 WENT DOWN AND MET HIS 
LOYAL SUPPORTERS 


At eleven Pp. M. Quincy Bolivar was in his room at Mrs. 
Buford’s boarding-house preparing a dignified reply to 
Catterson’s undignified speech of the afternoon, when he 
heard the rattle of pebbles on his window and saw five men, 
in white hats, clustered in the moonlight.’ He went down 
and met his loyal supporters. They had stolen an ax from 
the rear of Wooderson’s ice-cream parlor and restaurant for 
farmers, and they were on their way to chop down the liberty 
pole and thereby right the wrongs of one whom they loved, 
even as a brother. They wanted ‘‘ Quince’’ to go along and 
participate in the performance. He entreated them to return 
the ax, hook up and drive home. He said that all the 
troubled issues of the campaign should be referred to the 
sober judgment of the voters. They shook hands with him 
and told him he was right. Then they went down to the 
courthouse square and attacked the pole, which fell across 
Main Street and demolished the wooden awning in front of 
Gunnison’s hardware store. 

Next day, when the infuriated Cattersonites were investi- 
gating what they termed a ‘‘ hellish outrage,’’ a disinterested 
witness, one Link Saulsbury, came forward with the 
information that he had passed Mrs. Buford’s boarding- 
house about eleven o’clock, that he saw Quincy Bolivar in 
company with five other men, that one of the men had an 
ax, and that he distinctly heard talk in regard to chopping 
down the pole. Quincy Bolivar, righteous candidate, and 
Tom Gridley, practical politician, sat in the office and dis- 
cussed the new and threatening issue. 

‘* The boys did come after me and I thought I had talked 
them out of it,’? said Quincy. ‘‘ There’s only one thing for 
me to do. I’ll come out and tell the truth.’’ 

** And lose Purvis Township,’’ added Tom. ‘‘ Rule num- 
ber one in a campaign is to stick up for those who are 
with you. If you tell the truth you’!ll indict the bulwark of 
our support in Purvis Township and go down in history as 
the man who went back on his friends. And besides, the 
opposition won’t believe you. In politics, when you get 
cornered, there’s only one thing to do and that’s the ‘silent 
contempt’ game. Come out and say that you will not insult 
the intelligence of the good people of this community by 
stooping to deny such a damnable calumny. Besides, I 
know a man who is going to make affidavit that Catterson’s 
men cut down that pole so as to get sympathy.”’ 


May 23, 1903 


On election night, when Quincy Bolivar checked up the 
townships and saw a slender majority of forty, he heaved a 
sigh of relief and said: ‘‘ That liberty-pole business came 
mighty near beating me. It would have—-only for Purvis 
Township. It’s sure to come up against me when I 
run again.’’ 

““Remember what I told you,’’ said Gridley. 
contempt.’’ 


** Silent 
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The Doom of the Giant 
Redwood 


FTER defying countless vicissitudes during from ten to 
A forty centuries, the oldest living things on the planet, 
the California Big Tree (Sequoia sempervirens), the 
Pinus ponderosus and the Pinus Lambertiana are in many 
instances succumbing to the depredations of an insignificant 
caterpillar. This tiny insect is called the sequoia aegerinian, 
and is related tothe common peach-tree borer. Some malign 
instinct seems to have taught this worm that the vulnerable 
spot in these mighty trees is the axils of the branches. The 
sinking of his tunnels there diverts the flow of sap: a forma- 
tion of resinous nodules follows, which effectively check 
the circulation of the tree’s life-fluid. The unnourished 
limb then dies, and at last the tree itself is slain by its 
pygmy enemies. 

In the smaller groves the ravages of the insect may 
be averted by digging the larvze out with knives, but no 
practical remedy has been devised for safeguarding the 
larger forests. The subject is engaging the attention of 
expert foresters. : 

Another factor which threatens the existence of these 
famous redwoods is the growing recognition of their 
timber value. Onaccount of antiseptic properties in the 
wood, no species of decay-producing fungi has ever been 
found in the timber. Giant trees up-rooted 500 years 
ago and which through the ensuing centuries have lain 
where they fell, exposed to all the elements that cause 
decay, have been found to be absolutely sound and have 
been shipped to the sawmills and converted into lumber. 
This antiseptic character of the redwood is causing a 
growing demand for the timber in general construction, 
and ‘particularly for the walling of tunnels. Moreover, 
the discovery made by Captain Ahern in the Philippines 
that California redwood was not subject to the depreda- 
tions of white ants or termites has created a great demand 
for this wood in the Archipelago, where only a few of the 
native woods, and those of the most valuable varieties, 
are immune from the ravages of ‘these formidable insects. 

Hitherto the market for redwood has been confined 
largely to Pacific Coast cities where its commercial value 
was known. Shingles made of redwood last nearly half 
acentury. The wood is devoid of resin, which gives it 

great resistance to fire, and is therefore in demand for build- 
ing purposes, particularly in San Francisco. One secret of 
the vast age attained by redwood forests is that its bark is 
fireproof. Fires have repeatedly raged in redwood forests, 
managing to destroy the young trees, but unable to penetrate 
the asbestos-like sheathing of the monarchs. 

Now that the trade in redwood is growing, that occasional 
cargoes are shipped to Australia, Honolulu, the Philippines, 
and other parts of the Orient, and that dealers in the eastern 
part of the United States are sending in orders for the timber, 
naturalists interested in preserving these trees are making 
efforts to introduce better methods of lumbering. At present 
twenty-five per cent. of the timber is destroyed in felling the 
trees, and, the custom of totally denuding the forest areas, 
leaving bare ridges to be worn down by winter torrents, has 
prevented a second growth from either saplings or seeds. 

It is the purpose of the foresters at work in California to 
urge that the young redwoods be left standing for future cut- 
ting. Freed from the shade of the large trees they grow with 
remarkable rapidity. Trees that have increased scarcely any 
in diameter in one hundred years have started up like sap- 
lings when overshadowing monarchs have been removed. 
The forests are so dense that the present methods of lumbering 
frequently crush and utterly destroy far more timber than is 
taken out. : 

One thing that has helped to avert the annihilation of the 
biggest trees at the hands of ruthless commerce is that in 
falling it not infrequently happens that a forest giant’s pro- 
digious weight causes it to be totally pulverized. Foresters 
have witnessed instances ‘of a big tree failing to yield an 
available foot of timber, so complete was its destruction in 
falling. Furthermore, the wood fibres having been formed 
under different rates of growth during the centuries of the 
tree’s life, the grain of the successive concentric zones is not 
in proportion. A condition of such tension is thus produced 
that sometimes, even when the timber has withstood the 
shock of the fall, logs when sawed split with a thunderous 
sound. 

These facts have assisted the efforts made to protect the 
big trees, and some of the owners of groves, who purchased 
the tracts for lumbering purposes, will, it is believed, hold 
the areas of the biggest trees until public sentiment causes 
them to be purchased for State or National parks. 
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By David Graham Phillips 


HOW THE MINORITY INTEREST IS MADE A STALKING-HORSE 
FOR HOLD-UP MEN, STRIKERS AND BLACKMAILERS 





dozen from among the princi- 

pal figures in the present 
movement toward transportation and 
industrial and financial ‘‘ combines ’’ happened 
to be lunching together one day—a leisure 
hour snatched from the wild scramble of Wall 
Street’s short morning and shorter afternoon. The conver- 
sation turned upon a suit a small stockholder in one of the 
‘‘combines’’ had just brought against it. He was urging 
that by a certain contemplated move of the all-powerful 
“inside ring’’ his rights as a stockholder were being 
trampled, or at least put in jeopardy. 

‘* We’ re just trying to find out how much of an‘ inducement’ 
he wants to make him drop the suit,’’ said a director in that 
particular ‘‘ combine.’’ ‘‘ He hasa hundred shares— bought 
’em just to enable him to get standing in court for this raid 
onus. They're worth about $13,000 market value. I sup- 
pose we may have to pay him $50,000 or $60,000 for them.’’ 

‘* But why?’’ inquired the one man present who wasn’t in 
a ‘‘ combine.’’ 

‘* Oh, to save trouble. 


A YEAR ago last February half a 


We want to make our move and 
make it right away — it means big moneytous. Hecandrag 
the suit along and delay us a year—perhaps two years. It’s 
cheaper to buy him off than to fight him. And he knows it, 
the blackmailing scoundrel! ’’ 

‘But I should think if this were generally known you’d 
bankrupt yourselves, settling with such fellows — with strikers 
and blackmailers.”’ 

** It és getting pretty bad,’’ admitted the director. 

‘Last year we paid one chap over $300,000 for shares 
worth about $40,000,’’ said a director in another ‘‘ combine.’’ 
‘* He’s a big lawyer. About ten years ago there was a howl 
against a certain corporation and he, in good faith, or only 
for popularity, brought suit against it in the name of a small 
stockholder, to compel it to do the very expensive but not 
unreasonable thing the public wasdemanding. The corpora- 
tion ‘ settled’ foraconsiderablesum. That gave him his taste 
of blood. He has learned how eager the big corporations 
are for peace and how much money he can get by merely 
threatening them with war. He now makes it his principal 
business to put forward a dummy client who has bought from 
ten to a thousand shares, and through him to compel this cor- 
poration to stand and deliver. If the corporation is in a 
hurry, even though it has, or probably has, perfect legal right 
to do what his client pretends to object to, he makes it take 
his client’s shares at a big figure— and adds on enormous 
‘counsel fees.’ ’’ 

‘‘ And,’’ broke in a representative of another kind of 
**combine,’’ ‘‘ if he discovers a case where the corporation 
doesn’t want its conduct aired or is unwilling that the legal 
points involved should be passed upon and settled by the 
courts, his collection is something huge. No wonder he’s a 
millionaire and spending money like water all the time.’’ 

“* We've got to make a stand some time, I suppose,’’ said 
the first director. ‘*‘ He’s putting up a job now that looks 
like a grab for a million or so.’’ 

‘* Why not make our stand now —right away?’’ demanded 
the second director. © 

The others looked somewhat doubtful. To make a stand 
when one has a clear case of right, with law and public sen- 
timent on one’s side, is all well enough —though even there 
the long delay inevitable in litigation would be costly. But 
how about it where the law is doubtful or, worse still, dead 
against one? There was a long and animated discussion. 


The Evolution of the Striker 


SUALLY, when a “ combine’’ organizes a new policy all 
of the interests that are ‘‘ worth considering ’’ are con- 
sulted and placated. The little fellows meekly accept 
whatever may be given to them by the big fellows or are 
*“squeezed out’’—if they do not take the hint and drop 
out of their own accord. No matter how seriously their 
rights may be infringed, they never think of combating the 
arrogant “‘ inside ring ’’ that controls all the machinery and 
all the wealth of the corporation. They know that lawyers 
cost money, that good lawyers cost hundreds of dollars a day ; 
that it is almost as expensive to win as to lose a suit against 
a corporation; that either way it is ruin for any but the rich. 
So whenever a small stockholder engages good lawyers and 
brings suit to prevent a new departure in policy — a purchase, 
or a conversion, or a bond issue—the assumption is that he 
is what corporations call a “‘ striker’’ or a ‘‘ blackmailer.’’ 
If not, why should he go to law, when going to law means 
no possible gain to him unless it be a gain to establish, 
or to try to establish, an abstract principle at the cost of 
impoverishment? 

People with old-fashioned ethical ideas might pause just 
here and inquire: If the corporation dare not let the courts 
pass upon its conduct, how are its directors any better mor- 
ally than the man who seeks to profit by their insolent and 


-icy. 


unlawful greediness? The answer to this disquieting ques- 
tion is twofold. First, the corporation is not always in the 
wrong, but is often simply in a hurry, and so buys up the 
“* blackmailer’’ because purchase is the cheapest and most 
expeditious course, and hates him because he is using the 
courts maliciously to obstruct the corporation’s progress. 
Doing evil that good may come is an old-established, highly 
respected canon of morals—respected by none more than by 
corporations. Second, where the corporation fears the search- 
light of the court, or does not wish to have the legality of 
certain modes of procedure tested, the difference between 
“striker ’’ and ‘‘ struck ’’ is one of those delicate points in Wall 
Street ethics which a Wall Street man can see with perfect 
clearness — though he cannot always make an outsider see it. 

But to return. Soon after their discussion at luncheon and 
their resolve to end blackmail, these great men of Wall Street 
sent a committee to certain eminent lawyers, and the lawyers 
put the new policy into legal shape in this fashion: 

First: fight everybody who brings suit. Go into his pri- 
vate affairs as deeply as may be and publicly show, or try to 
show, that he has no real interest in the corporation, that he 
bought his shares merely for purposes of blackmail, that he 
is conspiring to injure the corporation and to use the courts 
for improper purposes. 

Second: fight every suit, regardless of the real or apparent 
intent of the suer, as long as possible, and boldly and publicly 
assume that it is the suit of a ‘‘ striker’’ and stock-jobber. 

Third: make litigation as expensive as possible. 

To the second clause there is one exception. When a suer 
has a clear record and a clear case and exposure in court 
would be dangerous, compromise! But this exception rarely 
arises. It has not arisen since the new departure was made. 
At least, if it has the fact has not become public. The rea- 
son why compromise may have been rarely necessary has 
already been stated—all ‘‘ considerable’’ interests are con- 
sulted and placated before a new policy is definitely inaugu- 
rated. But of the other kinds of cases—defense of suits 
brought by negligible minority -holders—there have been 
many, all of them sensational 

The chief interest in the above recital of facts is that it is 
the first published account of the move that has led to these 
sensational suits— indeed, the first news that these suits are 
the outcome of a definite, concerted, carefully-organized pol- 
And the first large “‘ striker’’ who was caught in the 
new net was none other than the lawyer who has profited so 
hugely by his discovery of the exceeding, even wormlike, 
peaceableness of corporations, and how to exploit it. 


The Aggressive Defense of the Trust of Trusts 


MONG the men who have thus combined in this new and 
curious kind’ of trust are men who personally detest each 
other and were a few years ago doing everything in their 
power to injure one another—and still strive to overreach 
and out-general one another. 

As was pointed out above, usually the bringing of a suit by 
a small stockholder is on the face of it suspicious. It would 
not be so in England, where a man will fight a railway single- 
handed for years, and at an expense of thousands of pounds, 
to recover a shilling wrongfully exacted from him fora ticket. 
But in this land of the easy-going, principle-be-hanged-if-its- 
going-to-ruin-me-to-vindicate-it human being, the man who 
thinks he’s wronged in a small way doesn’t often go to law 
with a colossus—unless he has planned araid. If the object 
of this new “‘ trust of trusts ’’ were simply to prosecute black- 
mailing delayers of legitimate enterprise, its existence would 
be something to commend ina paragraph before passing on to 
more interesting matters. But the object is far wider than 
that. And the methods by which the object is pursued are 
often relentless to the point of constituting a crime in itself 
equal to the alleged intended crime of the ‘‘ striker.’’ 

It has given such tremendous public demonstrations of its 
power and its ruthlessness ‘that hardy indeed would be the 
small stockholder who, however oppressed, would bring suit 
against his titanic corporate oppressor. He knows that the 
filing of the papers would be the signal for the descent of a 
swarm of spies and shadowers, for a prying search into every 
part of his private affairs, for the lining up of all the forces 
at the command of literally billions of capital to assault and 
to demolish him. One of the organizers, if not the origina- 
tor, of the new trust is a director in a company which, at 
a secret meeting of its board of directors a few months ago, 
resolved on a line of policy which, when publicly announced, 
would cause the stock to drop at least ten dollars, perhaps 
thirty dollars, ashare. Here wasa rare chance for ‘‘ insiders ’’ 





to make money by ‘“‘ unloading.” 
The stock began to go up under sly 
manipulation of the market and the 
rumor bureau, and this particular 
director advised all his acquaintances, includ- 
ing several friends who had the right to think 
themselves his intimates, that they ‘‘ couldn’t 


do better than buy ——. It’s going to go up.”” And it did 
presently go up, so great was the pressure to buy on the 
strength of this widely distributed “‘ friendly tip.’’ Then — the 
director above mentioned and other real “‘ insiders’’ having 
‘‘unloaded ’’ on their acquaintances and the gulled public — 
the new policy was announced. Down went the stock. 
And the deceived acquaintances and ‘‘friends’’ of the 
director lost tens, perhaps hundreds, of thousands of dollars. 

A Wall Street ‘‘ light ’’ to whom the writer related this inci- 
dent said by way of conscientious comment: ‘‘ Clever, wasn’t 
it? He couldn’t have thought of a better scheme for putting 
the stock up where he could unload at a big profit than to tip 
those known to be his friends that it was a good time to buy. 
And he taught ’em a mighty valuable lesson— not to gamble 
in Wall Street.’”’ 

‘* But they were his friends.”’ 

‘*T suppose you’d have had him tip ’em to sell. Then 
where would his profits have come from, with everybody sell- 
ing and the price going down?”’ 


Fighting the Devil with Fire 


pein this interesting ethical dilemma there remains 
the main question: Is it likely that men of the stripe of 
so many of the prime movers in the new trust are going to use 
this concentrated power only to good ends? Is not a bad man, 
in his enthusiasm for a good cause, liable to relapse into his 
former errors of moral judgment and confuse good causes 
and bad, honest methods with rascally ones? Is not a tem- 
perate and partially reformed devil’s disciple a dangerous 
person to trust in fighting the devil with fire? 

It is one thing for a small private stockholder to bring suit; 
it is vastly different when the trust in which the biggest trusts 
are, or ought to be, mere small stockholders—the trust of 
wealth and power formed by 80,000,000 Americans —- brings 
an exactly similar suit. When the Attorney-General began 
Wall Street did not believe he was in earnest. It denounced 
him and the President for ‘‘ playing politics’’ with “‘ big 
interests.’’ As the evidence has accumulated that the 
President was really in earnest, Wail Street’s fury has risen, 
and its organs are raging against him—some by the attack 
direct, others—and they are the most dangerous—by the 
insidious attack of apparently innocent enthusiasm for him. 
These organs first allege that he is doing something or other 
which the public would not approve if it were true; then they 
either praise him extravagantly for this alleged act or sorrow- 
fully reproach him in the tone of a grieved best friend. And 
the public is doubly fooled—fooled into believing the 
President has done something he never dreamed of doing; 
fooled into believing the Wall Street organs are in sympathy 
with him and rejoice in his victories and grieve over his 
defeats and mistakes. 

Wall Street is ‘‘ chuck full’’ of human nature—and that 
means that its self-interest is the dominant factor in its moral 
point of view. Inthe opinion of the ‘‘ conservative ’’ big men 


of Wall Street, any sort of attack upon a ‘*‘ combine”? is a 
wicked attempt to destroy the prosperity of the country. 
Does this attitude seem absurdly intolerant? Remember 


that money-making is to Wall Street what swill is to swine — 
the whole of life, the alpha and omega, breath and blood. 
Remember that any one who even so much as frowns in the 
direction of the swill-trough is in so far a menace to the sup- 
ply of swill. And what does the big drove, big rooters and 
little, care who pours its swill or whence its swill comes? 
All that concerns it is that it shall come, and that it shall go— 
down their wide, eager throats. 

No, men do not go to Wall Street to make love or friends, 
or to lay up treasure in Heaven. They go to make money; 
and they are fierce against anything or anybody that disturbs 
or threatens to disturb them. And, like most men organized 
for a purpose, they erect it into a moral cause. They are; so 
they tell each other, defenders and promoters and originators 
of ‘‘ prosperity.’’ They erect their own personal prosperity 
into the prosperity of all—are ‘hey not ‘‘all’’? The next 
step is to make prosperity a patriotism. From that the trans- 
ition is easy to regarding even their doubtful acts as justifiable 
for the sake of the patriotic motive behind them. 

The ‘‘ trust of trusts ’’ is only a year old—a year and about 
three months. It has grown rapidly in public importance 
through the many sensational, some unquestionably useful, 
acts. But if prosperity lasts, what it has done is small 
in comparison with what it will do. Its evolutions are worth 
watching—closely and critically. But judicially, too—for 
there are blackmailers in Wal! Street, and honest corporate 
managements suffer from them. | 
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AS FOR THE CAPTAIN HE SAT DOWN AND 
REGULARLY CRIED 


kid, and Battery D a parrot that could swear in five 

languages, but I guess we were the only battery in the 
brigade that carried an old lady! Filipino, nothing! But 
white as yourself and from Oakland, California, and I don’t 
suppose I’d be here talking to you now if it hadn’t been 
for her. 

I had known Benny a long time— Benny was her son, you 
know, the only one she had—and when I enlisted at the be- 
ginning of the war Benny wished to do it, too, only he was 
scared to death, not of the Spaniards, but of his old ma! Sohe 
hung off and on while I drilled at the Presidio and rode free 
on the street cars and did the little hero act and ate pie the 
whole day long. My! How they used to bring us pies in 
them times and boxes of cigars—and flowers! Flowers to 
burn! Well I remember a Wisconsin regiment marching 
along Market Street, big, splendid men from the up North 
woods, every one of them with a calla-lily stuck in his gun! 
Oh, it was fine, with the troops pouring in and the whole city 
afire to receive them and the girls almost cutting the clothes 
off your back for souvenirs—and it made Benny sick to see 
it all, him clerking in a hardware store and eating his heart 
out to go with the boys. He hung back as long as he could, 
but at last he couldn’t stand it any longer, and the day before 
we sailed he went and enlisted in my Battery. 

He knew there was going to be a rumpus at home and 1 
suppose that was why he put it off to the very end, not want- 
ing to be plagued to death or cried over. But when he got 
into his uniform and had done a spell of goose-step with the 
first sergeant, he was so blamed rattled about going home 
that he had to take me along, too. He lived away off some- 
wheres in a poorish sort of neighborhood, all little frame 
houses and little front yards about that big, where you could 
see commuters watering calla-lilies in their city clothes. 
Benny’s house seemed the smallest and poorest of the lot, 
though it had calla-lilies, too, and other sorts of flowers, and 
a mat with ‘‘ Welcome”’ on it, and some kind of a dog that 
licked our hands as we walked up the front steps and answered 
to the name of Dook. 

Benny pushed open the door and went in, me at his heels, 
and both of us nervous as cats. His mother was sitting ina 
rocker reading the evening paper with gold spectacles, and I 
never saw such a straight-backed old lady in my life, nor any 
so tall and thin and commanding. She looked upatus, kind 
of startled to see two soldiers walking into her kitchen, and 
Benny smiled a silly smile and said: 

‘*Mamma, I’m off to help Deoey in the Fillypines!’’ 

I guess he thought she’d jump at him or something, for he 
had always been a mother’s boy and minded everything she 


Be A had a mascot goat, and Battery C a Filipino 
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She Perched on the Belcherous Cannon’s Back 
and Rode the Battery to Good Luck 


BY LLOYD OSBOURNE 


said, though he was twenty-eight years old and rising nine — 
but all she did was to draw in her breath sharp and sudden, 
so you could hear the whistle of it, and then two big tears 
rolled out under her specs. 

‘* Don’t feel bad about it, mamma,”’ said Benny ina snuffly 
voice. 

She never said a word, but got up from the chair and came 
over to where Benny was, very white and trembly, and look- 
ing at his army coat like it was a shroud. 

‘* Oh, my son, my son,’’ she said, kind of choking. 

“*T couldn’t stay behind when all the boys was going,’’ he 
said. 

I saw he was holding back all he could to keep from crying, 
and I didn’t blame him either, as we was to sail the next day 
and the old lady was his ma. It’s them good-byes that break 
a soldier all up. Sol lit out and played with the dog, and 
made him jump through my hands and fetch sticks and give 
his paw (he was quite a remarkable dog, that dog, though 
his breeding wasn’t much), while I could hear them inside 
talking and talking, and the old lady’s voice running on about 
the danger of drink and how he mustn’t sleep in wet clothes 
or give back talk to his officers— it was wonderful the horse- 
sense that old lady had —and how he must respeck the uniform 
he wore, and be cheerful and willing and brave like his 


sainted father who was dead — all that mothers say and some- ° 


times what soldiers do—and through it all there was a 
pleasant rattle of dishes and the sound of the fire being poked 
up, and Benny asking where’s the tablecloth and was there 
another pie? By and by I was called in, and there, sure 
enough, the table was spread, and we were both made to sit 
down while the old lady skirmished around and wiped her 
eyes when we weren’t looking. 

We had beefsteak, warmed-over pigs’ feet, coffee, potato 
cakes, fresh lettuce, graham gems and two kinds of pie, 
and the next day we sailed for Manila, 

Them early days in the Fillypines was the toughest propo- 
sition I was ever up against. Things hadn’t settled down as 
they did afterward, nobody knowing where he was at, and all 
of us shoved up to the front higgeldy-piggeldy; and being 
Regulars they gave us the heavy end of it, having to doall the 
fighting while the Volunteers was being taught the difference 


between a Krag-Jorgensen and a block-house. It was 2!1- 


front in them days—for the Regulars! But we were lucky in 
our commissary sergeant, a splendid young man named Orr, 
and we lived well from the start and never came down to 
rations. The Battery got quite a name for having griddle- 
cakes for. breakfast and carrying a lot of dog generally in the 
eating line, and some one wrote a scng, to the toon of 
Chickamauga, called The Fried Chicken of Battery B. But 
I tell you, it wasn’t all fried chicken either, for the fighting 
was hot and heavy, and a good many of the boys pegged out. 
If ever there was a battery that looked for trouble and got it— 
it was Battery B. But we took good care of our commissary 
sergeant—did I mention he was a splendid young man 
named Orr ?—and though we dropped a good many numbers, 
wounded, dead, sick and missing, we kept up the good name 
of the battery and had canned butter and pop-overs nearly 
every day. 

Benny and I were chums, but nobody knows what that 
word means till you’ve kept warm under the same blanket 
and kneeled side by side in the firing-line. It brings men 
together like nothing else in the world, and it’s queer the 
unlikely sorts that take to one another. I was so common 
and uneddicated that I wonder what Benny ever saw to like 
in me, for as I said, he was a regular mamma’s boy and 
splendidly brought up. Religious too, and a church member! 
But he was powerful fond of me, and never went into action 
but what he’d let off a little prayer to himself that I might 
come out all right and go to Heaven if boloed. Pity he 
hadn’t taken as much trouble for himself, for one day while 
we were lying in a trench and firing for all we were worth, I 
suddenly saw that look in his face that a soldier gets to 
know so well. 

‘* Benny, you’re shot!’’ I yelled out, dropping my Krag 
and all struck of a heap. 

** Shot, nothing! ’’ he answered, and then he keeled over in 
the dirt and his legs began to kick. 

He took a powerful long time to die and there was even 
some talk of sending him down to the base hospital, the field 
one being that full and constantly needed at our heels. But 
he pleaded with the doctors and was allowed as a favor to 
stay on and die where he was minded —with the Battery. I 
was with him all I could, and I’ll never forget how good that 


commissary sergeant was, a splendid young man named Orr, 
who always had a little pot of chicken broth for Benny and 
cornstarch, and what he fancied most of all—a sort of thick 
dough cakes we called sinkers. As luck would have it I got 
into trouble about this time—a little matter of two silver 
candlesticks and a Virgin’s crown—and Benny sent for 
Captain Howard (it was him that commanded the Battery), 
and weak as he was and dying, he begged me off, and the 
captain swore awful to hide how bad he felt and struck my 
name off the sheet to please him. There was little enough to 
do in this line, for it was plain as day where Benny was bound 
for, and he knew himself he would never see that little house 
in Oakland again. 

Well, he got worse and worse, and sometimes when I went 
there he didn’t know me, being out of his head or kind of 
dopey with the doctor’s stuff, the shadow being over him, as 
Irish people say. One night he was that low that I got scared 
and I waylaid the contract surgeon as he came out. 

“* Doctor,’’ I said, ‘‘ it’s all up with Benny, ain’t it?’”’ 

‘* He’ll never hear reveille no more,’’ he says. 

I got my blanket and lay outside the door, it being against 
regulations for any of us to be in the field hospital after taps. 
But the orderly said he’d call me if Benny was to wake up 
before the end and the doctor promised me I might go in. 
Sure enough, I was called somewheres along of four o’clock 
and the orderly led me inside the tent to Benny’scot. There 
was no light but a candle ina bottle and I held it in my hand 
and bent over and looked in Benny’s face. He was himself 
all right and he put his sweaty, hot hand in mine. 

‘Do you know me, old man?”’ I said. 

‘* Good-by, Bill,’’ he said, and then as I leaned over him, 
his voice being that low and faint, he whispered: ‘‘ Billy, I 
guess you’ll have to rustle for another chum! ”’ 

Them was his last words and he said them with a kind of 
a smile, like he was happy and didn’t give a d n to live. 
Then the little life he had left went out. Theorderly looked 
at his watch and then wrote the time on a slate after Benny’s 
regimental number, and the word ‘‘ died.’’ That was about 
all the epitaph he got, though we buried him properly in the 
morning and gave him the usual send-off. Then his effects 
was auctioned off in front of the captain’s tent, a nickel for 
this, ten cents for that—a soldier hasn’t much at any time, 
you know, and on the march less than a little — and five-sixty 
about covered the lot. There was quite arush for the picture 
of his best girl, but I bought it in, along with one of his ma 
and a one-pound Hotchkiss shell and the hilt of a Spanish 
officer’s sword; and when I had laid them away in my hav- 
ersack and had borrowed a sheet of paper and an envelope 
from the commissary sergeant to write to Benny’s mother, it 
came over me what a little place a man fills in the world and 
how things go on much the same without him. 

I was setting down to write that letter and was about mid- 
way through, having got to ‘‘the pride of the Battery and 
regretted by all who knew him,’’ when I looked up, and what 
in thunder do you suppose Isaw? The old lady herself, walk- 
ing into camp with an umberella and a valise, and looking like 
she always did — powerful grim and commanding. Some one 
must have told her the news and which was my tent, for she 
walked straight up to where I was and said: ‘‘ William, 
William!” like that. She didn’t cry or nothing, and any- 
body at a distance might have thought she was just talking 
to a stranger; but there was a whole funeral march in the 
sound of her voice and you could read Benny’s death like 
print in her wrinkled old face. I took her out to where we 
had buried him, and she plumped down on her knees and 
prayed with the umberella and the valise beside her, while I 
held my hat in one hand and my pistol in the other, ready 
for any bolo business that might come out of the high grass. 

Then we went back to the field hospital and had a look in, 
she explaining on the way how‘she had mortgaged her home 
so as to come and look after Benny. I guess the hospital 
must have appeared kind of cheerless, for lots of the wounded 
were lying on the bare ground, and it was a caution the way 
some of them groaned and groaned. You see, Battery K had 
just come in, having had an engagement by the way at 
Dagupan, and Wilson’s Cavalry, besides, had dumped a 
sight of their men on us. 

‘* And it was in a place like this that my boy died?’’ said 
the old lady, her mouth quivering and then closing on the 
words like a steel trap. 

‘‘ There’s the very cot, ma’am,’’ I said. 

She said something like, ‘‘ Oh, oh, oh,’’ under her breath, 
and taking out her handkerchief wiped the face and lips of 




















the man in the cot who was laying there with his uniform still 
on him. I suppose he had got it because he was a bad case, 
the cot I mean, and certainly he was far from spry. 

‘“‘He’s dead!’ said the old lady shuddering. 
dead!”’ 

‘* Orderly,’’ I said, ‘‘ number fifty-six is dead!”’ 

The orderly bent over to make sure and then ran for his 
slate—the same old slate—and began to write down the 
same old thing. I suppose there was some sense to that slate 
racket, for with a little spit one slate would do for a brigade, 
but it seemed a cheap way todie. Then as we stood there 
another orderly came gallumphing in with something steam- 
ing inatincan. The old lady took it out of his hands and 
smelled it supercilious. 

‘What do you call this?’’ she said. 

‘** It’s chicken broth, ma’am,’’ he said. 
ma’am.’’ 

‘*Faugh!’’ said the old lady. ‘‘ Faugh!’’ and handed it 
back to him, like she was going to throw it-away, but didn’t. 
Then we watched him dip it out in tin cups and carry it 
around, while some other fellers came in and carried out the 
body of the man in the cot, a trooper, by his legs. We went 
out with them, and I tell you it was good to stand in the open 
air again and breathe. The old 
lady took a little spell of rest ona 
packing-case; then she gave me her 
umberella and valise to take back to 
quarters, and rolling up her sleeves 
made like she was going into the 
hospital again. 

I didn’t know what to say, but I 
guess I looked it. 

‘*William,’’ she said with a glit- 
ter of her gold specs. 

‘*Ma’am,’’ said I. 

‘“ Those boys aren’t getting proper 
consideration,’’ she said. ‘‘If it was 
dogs,’’ she said, ‘‘ they couldn’t be 
treated worse. William, I’m going 
to see what one old woman can do.’’ 

“You ought to ask Captain 
Howard first,’’ I said. ‘‘ You don’t 
belong to the Army Medical Corps.’’ 

“It’s them that let Benny die,’’ 
she said with her eyes snapping, : | 
‘* and as for asking they’d say ‘ no,’ ; 
for they don’t allow any women ex- 
cept at the base hospitals.’’ 

I knew this for a fack, but I had 
rather she’d find it out from the 
captain than from me. I didn’t 
want to seem to make trouble for 
her. So while I was wondering 
what to do about it she headed right 
in, leaving me with the valise and 
the umberella and a kind of qualmy 
feeling that the old lady might strike 
a snag. 

I didn’t have a chance to come 
back till along sundown, but, my 
stars! even in that time there had 
been achange. Benny’s mother had 
been getting in her deadly work and 
the orderlies were bursting mad, not 
that any of them dared say anything 
outright or show it except in their 
faces, which were that long; for, you 
see, the contract surgeon had taken 
her side and had backed her up. 
But they moved around like waiters 
who hadn’t been fee’d, powerful 
unwilling and yet scared to say a 
word. The hospital had been made 
a new piace, with another tent up 
that had been laid away and forgot- 
ten (you wouldn’t think it possi- 
ble, but it was), and the sick and 
wounded had been sorted over and 
washed and made comfortable; and 
where before there was no room to 
turn around you could walk through 
wide lanes and wonder what had be- 
come of the crowd. She had peeked 
into the cooking, too, and had found out more things going 
wrong in five hours than the contract surgeon had in five 
months. Blest if she didn’t have a tally-book of the medical 
stores, and there was a court-martial laying for every one of 
the orderlies if they said Boo, for they had been making away 
scandalous with butter and chocolate and beef tea and canned 
table peaches and sparrowgrass and sardines and all the like 
of that, belly-robbing the boys right and left perfectly awful. 

It was a mighty good account of the contract surgeon that 
he took it all so well and was willing to admit how badly he 
had been done. But he was a splendid young feller named 
Marcus, and what the old lady said went! He was right 
sorry he couldn’t put her on the strength of the Battery, but 
the regulations kept women nurses at the base hospitals, and 
anyway (for we broke everything them days and there’wasn’t 
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enough red tape left to play cat-and-my-cradle), Captain 
Howard hated the sight of a petticoat and was dead set 
against women anywheres. Idon’t know what they had ever 
done to him, but I am just saying it for afack. But however 
it was, Marcus said the old lady had to keep out of sight or 
else the captain would surely send her to the rear under arrest. 

Now this made it a pretty hard game for the old lady to 
play, and you can reckon how much dodging she had to do to 
keep out of the captain’s sight. It was hard about her sleep- 
ing, too, for she had to do that where she could, not to speak 
of the pay she might have drawn and didn’t, and which, sakes 
alive, she earned twenty times over. By and by everybody 
got on to it except the captain, but there wasn’t such a skunk 
in the Battery to tell him, partly because of the joke, but 
most of all on account of the convalescents who naturally 
thought a heap of her. Then it got whispered around that 
she was our mascot and carried the luck of the Battery; and 
it was certainly remarkable how it began to change, getting 
fresh beef quite regular and maple syrup to burn and nine 
kegs of Navy pickles by mistake. 

You would have thought she was too old to stand it, for 
we was always on the move, and i have seen her sleeping on 
what was nothing else but mud, with the rain coming down 
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—SHE PLUMPED DOWN ON HER KNEES AND PRAYED 


tremendjous. But she was a tough old customer and always 
came to time, outlasting men that could have tossed her in 
the air or run with her a block and never taken breath. But 
of course it couldn’t be kept up for ever—I mean about the 
captain —and sure enough, one day he caught her riding on 
a gun-carriage while he was passing along the line ona 
Filipino pony. 

‘Good Lord!’’ he said like that, reining in his horse and 
looking at her campaign hat and the old gingham dress she 
wore. I wonder she didn’t correct him for his profanity, but 
I allow for once she was scared stiff and hadn’t no answer 
ready. My! But she kind of shrunk in and looked a million 
years old. 

‘*Madam,”’ said he, ‘‘do you belong to this column?’’ 

** Unofficially I do,’’ she said, perking up a little. 


** Might I inquire where you came from?’’ said he, doing 
the ironical perlite. 

** Oakland, California,’’ said she. 

** And is this your usual mode of locomotion?’’ said he. 
** Riding on a gun?’’ said he. ‘‘ Like the Goddess of War,”’ 
said he. ‘‘ Perching on the belcherous cannon’s_ back,’’ 
said he. 

The old lady, now as bold as brass, allowed that it was. 

‘* Scandalous!’ roared the captain. ‘‘ Scandalous! 

The old lady always had a kind of nattified air, and even 
on a gun-carriage she sported that look of dropping in on the 
neighbors for a visit. She ran up her little parasol, settled 
her feet, give a tilt to her specs and looked the captain in 
the eye. 

** Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I do belong to this column, and I guess 
it would be a smaller column bya dozen if it hadn’t been for 
me in your field hospital. Or twenty,’’ said she. ‘‘Or 
maybe more,’’ said she. 

This kind of staggered the captain. It was plain he didn't 
know just what to do. We were hundreds of miles from any- 
wheres and there were Aguinaldoes all around us. He was 
as good as married to that old lady for any means he had of 
getting rid of her. He began to look quite old himself as he 
stared and stared at the mascot of 
Battery B, the cannon lumping along, 
and the old lady bouncing up and 
down as the wheels sank to the axles 
in the rutty road. 

‘““When we strike 
home you go,’’ said he. 

‘We'll see about that,’’ said the 
old lady. 

“It’s disgraceful,’’? said he 
**Pigging with a whole battery,’’ 
said “Oh, the shame of it,’’ 
said he. 

*“Shoulder-straps don’t always 

make a gentleman,’’ said she. 
‘** Holy smoke!’’ he said, galloping 
off very fierce and grand on his little 
horse to haul Doctor Marcus over 
the coals. They say the contract 
surgeon got it in the neck, but we 
were short-handed in that depart- 
ment already, Doctor Fenacre having 
been killed in action, so the captain 
couldn't do nothing worse nor repri- 
mand him. It was bad enough as 
it was—-for Marcus—for he wasn’t 
no old lady and the captain could 
let himself rip. And I tell you it 
was a caution any time to be up 
against Captain Howard, for though 
he could be as nice as pie and per- 
lite to beat the band-—it only needed 
the occasion for him to unloose on 
you like a thirteen-inch gun. 

Well, it was perfectly lovely what 
happened next, for with all her sas- 
siness the old lady felt pretty blue 
and talked about Benny for hours, 
like she always did when she was 
down-hearted; and by this time, you 
know, she had got to love Battery B 
and every boy in it; and it naturally 
went against her to think of starting 
out all over again with strangers, 
and them maybe Volunteers. So 
you can guess what her feelings was 
that night when the captain went 
down with fever. It was like get- 
ting money from home! 

The captain had never been sick 
in his life and he took it hard to be 
laid by and keep off the flies, while 
another feller ran the Battery and 
jumped his place. I guess it came 
over him that he wasn’t the main 
guy, after all, and that it wouldn’t 
matter a hill of beans whether he 
lived or quit. Them’s one of the 
things you learn in hospital, and 
the most are the better for it; but 
the captain, you see, was getting his lesson a bit late. So 
he was laid off, with amigos to carry him or bolo him (like 
what amigos are when they get the chance), and the old 
lady give a whoop and took him in charge. My! If she 
wasn’t good to that man, and as for coals of fire, she regular 
slung them at him! The doctor, too, got his little ax in, and 
was everlastingly praising the old lady and telling the captain 
he would have been a goner if it hadn’t been for her! And 
when the captain grew better — which he did after a few days 
— he was that meek he’d eat out of your hand. The old lady 
was not only a champion nurse but she was a buster to. cook. 
Give her a ham bone and a box of matches and she could turn 
out a French dinner of five courses, with oofs-sur-le-plate and 
veal cutlets in paper pants! It was then, I reckon, she settled 
the captain for good; and when he picked up and was able to 
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walk about camp, leaning pretty heavy on her arm, 
she called him ‘‘ George’’ and ‘‘ my boy,’’ and you 
might have taken bim for Benny and she his ma. 

There was nothing too good for the old lady after 
that, and the captain wouldn’t hear of her living any- 
wheres but at the officers’ mess, where she sat at his 
right hand and always spoke first. The Queen of 
England couldn’t have been treated with more respeck, 
and the captain put her on the strength of the Battery 
and she drew back pay from the day she first blew 
into camp. My, but it was changed times, and you 
ought to have seen the way the old lady cocked her 
head in the air and made a splendid black silk dress 
out of loot, which she wore every evening with the offi- 
cers and rattled all over with jet. But it didn’t turn 
her head the least bit, like for a time the boys feared 
it might, and she was twice as good to us as she had 
been before. We had a pull at headquarters now, 
and she had a heart that big that it could hold the 
officers and us, too—and more in the draw. 

The tide had turned her way when she needed it 
most, for tough as she was she could not have long 
gone on like she had been. She had worn down very 
thin, and was like a shadow of the old lady I remem- 
bered in Oakland, California, and kind of sunk in 
around the eyes, and I don’t believe Benny would 
have known her had he risen from the grave; and 
when anybody joked with her about it and said: 
‘Take it easy, ma’am; you owe it to the Battery to 
be keerful,’’ she’d answer she had enlisted for the 
term of the war and looked to peg out the day peace 
was proclaimed. 

** Then I'll be off to join Benny,’’ she’d say, 
the rest of the Battery in Heaven! ”’ 

There was getting to be a good crowd up there— 
that is, if the other place hadn’t yanked them in—and 
some of the boys found a lot of comfort in her way of thinking. 

‘‘ A boy as dies for his country isn’t going to be bothered 
about passing in,’’ she would say, with a click of her teeth 
and that sure way of hers like she Anew. And I reckon per- 
haps she did. 

One afternoon she was suddenly taken very bad; and 
instead of better she grew worse and worse, being tied to the 
bed and raving; and the captain, who wouldn’t hear of her 
being sent to hospital, give up his own quarters to her and 
almost went crazy he was that frightened she was dying. 

‘‘ It’s just grit that’s kep’ her alive,’’ I heard the doctor 
saying to him. 

‘* You must save her, Marcus,’’ said the captain, holding to 
him like he was pleading with the doctor for her life. ‘* You 
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At a Fashionable 
Wedding 


OR weeks before the Titepurse-Timpson wedding 
F Mrs. Catnip’s boarding-house was a seething whirl- 
pool of excitement; for, as Mrs. Grinders truthfully 
observed, there were not many dinner-tables in the city , 
where one could learn so much at first hand about this 
great hymeneai function. 

Mr. Grosgrain is not usually a brilliant conversation- 
alist; but now, feeling that the eyes of the table were 
upon him and that every ear was attuned to catch his 
lightest word, he surprised us all with the poetic imagery 
of his talk when the trousseau was under discussion. He it 
was who met Mrs. Titepurse and her daughter at the main 
entrance of the great establishment which claims his services, 
and ushered them — marching ahead himself with stately 
tread, his whiskers flowing behind him on either side like the 
foam parted by the ship’s prow—down the long silk aisle, 
through the woolen nave, on, on past the trimmings, notions, 
gloves and ribbons to the broad counters where the white 
goods are displayed. Here he chastely left them, but only to 
return furtively at dusk and learn from the lips of the head 
saleswoman precisely what they had purchased and at what 
cost. 

Mrs. Taffeta must have had some mysterious fountains of 
information, for she went out every day immediately after 
luncheon to return at dinner-time literally bubbling over with 
details of the most vital importance; while old Quillson, who 
rarely condescends to take part in our fashionable discussions, 
for once added his voice to the chorus with reminiscences of 
Jake Titepurse’s bygone rascalities, coupled with sneering 
suggestions as to the many better uses to which he could put 
his money were he honestly inclined. 

But there was no one at the table who entered into the 
delirious joys of these exciting weeks as did Mrs. Grinders, 
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THE OLD LADY, NOW AS BOLD AS BRASS, 
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must save her, Marcus. You must do everything in the world 
you can, Marcus.”’ 

The contract surgeon looked mighty glum. ‘‘ She’s likea 
ship that has been burning up her fittings for lack of coal,’’ 
said he. ‘‘ There ain’t nothing left,’’ he said. ‘‘Not a 
d——n thing,’’ said he, and then he piled in a lot of medical 
words that seemed to settle the matter. 

As for the captain he sat down and regularly cried. I’m 
sorry now I said anything against the captain, for he was 
a splendid man and the pride of the Battery. And I tell 
you he wasn’t the only one that cried neither, for the boys 
idolized the old lady and there wasn’t no singing that night 
or cards or anything. I was on picket and it was a heavy 
heart I took with me into the dark; and when they left me 








ORAWN BY W. GLACKENS 


THESE HARPIES FELL UPON THE POOR LITTLE WOMAN 


whose daily wont it was to absorb every detail that the com- 
bined knowledge of Mrs. Taffeta and Mr. Grosgrain could 
supply, and then dart off to spread the tidings among such of 
her friends as are less fortunately placed from a social stand- 
point than herself. 

‘* My,’’ she said to me one afternoon as we came up the 
steps together, ‘‘ all the women I know just envy me because 
they say I know everything that’s going on in society long 
before they hear of it. Well, we do hear a lot of interesting 
talk at Mrs. Catnip’s, don’t we? I’ve just come from a pro- 
gressive euchre party in Brooklyn, and you’d oughter to have 
seen ’em prick up their ears when I began to talk about Kitty 
Titepurse and how much her wedding dress cost. 

‘** Don’t you think Mr. Grosgrain leads an awful interesting 
life? I should think it would be fearful fascinating to meet 
all these people the way he does! Why, he tells me that 
there isn’t a day passes but what he’s talking to some of 
the Four Hundred. They’re crazy to have me bring him 
over to the euchre party, but to tell the truth I’d be sort of 
ashamed to ask him to go. They’re good church people 
and all that, but they’re not much on style, and they’d 
seem funny to him after all the elegant folks he meets in his 
business.”’ 
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laying in the grass, and nobody nearer nor a hundred 
yards, and that behind me, I! felt mortal blue and 
lonesome and homesick and like I didn’t care whether 
I was killed or not. It was midnight when I went 
out, and I don’t know what ailed me that night, for 
after thinking of the old lady and Benny and my own 
mother that was dead, and all the rest of the boys 
that had marched out so fine and ended so miserable 
—1I couldn’t keep the sleep away; and I’d go off and 
off though I tried my best not to; and my eyes would 
shut in spite of me and just glue together; and I would 
kind of drown, drown, drown insleep. If evera man 
knew what he was doing, and the risk and what I 
owed to the boys and me a Regular and all that— it 
was me; yet—yet——-! And you must remember it 
had been a hard day and the guns had stuck again and 
again in the mud, and it was pull mule, pull soldier 
till you thought you’d drop in your tracks. Oh, Iam 
not excusing myself. I’ve seen men shot for sleep- 
ing on guard and I know it’s right; and even in my 
dreams I seemed to be reproaching myself and calling 
myself a quitter. 

Then, just as I was no better nor a log, lying there 
with my head on my arm, a coward and a traitor and 
a black disgrace to the uniform I wore, I suddenly 
waked up with somebody shaking me hard—real 
rough like that—and I jumped perfectly terrible to 
think it might be the captain on his rounds. Oh, the 
relief when I saw it was nothing else than the old 
lady, she kneeling beside me all alone and her specs 
shining in the starlight. 

‘“‘William, William!’’ she said, sorrowful and 
warning, her voice kind of strange, like she didn’t 
want to say out loud that I had been asleep at my 
post; and as she drew away her hand it touched 
mine, and it was ice-cold. And just as I was going 

to tell her to lope back and be keerful of herself, the grass 
rustled in front of me, and I saw rising like a wall rows 
on rows of Filipino heads! My, but didn’t I shoot and 
didn’t I run, and the bugles rang out and the whole line was 
rushed, me pelting in and the column spitting fire along a 
length of three miles! We stood them off all right and my 
name was mentioned in orders and I was promoted sergeant, 
the brigadier shaking my hand and telling the boys I wasa 
pattern to go by and everything a Regular ought to be. But 
it wasn’t that I was going totell. It was about the old lady, 
though I didn’t learn it till the next day. 

She had died at a quarter of midnight and had lain all 
night on the captain’s bed with a towel over her poor old face. 

Now what do you make of that? 


By 
JAMES L. FORD 


Strangely enough, the one person at the table who was 
qualified to speak of the coming event from the stand- 
point of an invited guest, and whose presence at the 
ceremony would not have been known had it not been 
for the hawklike eye of Mrs. Taffeta, was the only one 
among us who had not a word to say on the subject. 

The wedding was at noon, and as I happened to lunch 
at home that day I heard the whole story of its splendors 
from the lips of Mrs. Taffeta and Mrs. Grinders, who had 
watched it from the sidewalk opposite the church, and 

had even gone out of their way while returning home to peer 
under the awning and gawp at the windows of the Titepurse 
mansion where the wedding breakfast was in progress. Mrs. 
Taffeta was simply livid with rage as she séated herself at 
the table, while Mrs. Grinders seemed stunned as if by some 
extraordinary discovery. 

‘* What do you think of your friend, the widow, now? ’’ said 
society’s oracle as she fixed a pair of cold, gimlet-like eyes 
upon me. ‘‘ Maybe she’s nof a sly, deceitful little thing, 
a-settin’ there like puss in boots all this time and never lettin’ 
on a word!”’ 

For a moment the awful thought that she’d been having a 
wedding of her own, and with the tall Southerner as an 
accomplice, flashed across my mind, but before I could speak 
Mrs. Grinders made everything plain. 

‘*She’s heard us talkin’ about the Titepurse wedding for 
the last four weeks and never let on that she had an invite to 
go herself. Of course she just went as a reporter to write up 
the dresses or something an’ ’twant as if she was a friend of 
the family, but she had just as good a chancst as any on ’em 
to see what was goin’ on, an’ if it hadn’t been for our seein’ 
her go up the steps of the house we never would have known 
she was there. You could have knocked me over with a 
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feather when I see her traipsin’ up the 
steps as high an’ mighty as if she was 
a member of the Four Hundred herself.’’ 

And at the dinner-table that night 
these harpies fell upon ‘the poor little 
woman with ravenous beak and claw 
and literally tore from her every bit 
of information she could yield con- 
cerning the ceremony, the wedding 
breakfast, the guests and what they wore, 
and last, but not least, the wedding pres- 
ents and their probable cost. 

These last-named items brought old 
Quillson out of his shell and he con- 
trasted the event of the day with the 
marriage of the elder Titepurses forty 
years ago, as described to him by one 
of the guests. It seems that in those 
days Titepurse kept a small country 
store in the same Connecticut village in 
which the mother of Kitty Titepurse 
found employment as a school teacher 
and boarded with her Uncle, Ephraim 
Perkins, in whose ‘‘ best room’’ young 
Jacob did his courting on Sunday nights, 
and on Sunday nights only, the old man 
having given it as his opinion that the 
pair burnt enough wood and oil then to last through the 
whole week. It was in this best room that the young couple 
were married by the local clergyman, for which service Jacob 
Titepurse tendered him a fee of two dollars and a half, which 
he gratefully pocketed with the remark that it was two dol- 
lars more than he had expected to get, for even then the name 
of Titepurse was synonymous with close dealing. The most 
costly present received by the bride was a cook stove, given 
by Jacob himself, and the most disastrous, a heifer calf, pre- 
sented by Uncle Ephraim, for the animal slipped her halter 
while the wedding was going on and contrived to make her 
way into the summer kitchen, where she consumed the best 
part of the wedding feast. 

But by this time Mrs. Catnip’s guests were so thoroughly 
charged with the ‘‘style,’’ as they called it, of this great 
wedding—this union of avarice and self-advertisement — 
that they had no ears for anything that was simple, homely 
and native to our soil. Indeed, it was their frenzied eager- 
ness to learn every detail of an affair whose only importance 
was that which Park Row had given to it, that threw me into 
a serious train of philosophic thought over a form of hysteria 
that has killed more enjoyment of late years than any other 
pestilence that our country has ever known. Herod’s mur- 
der of the innocents suggests itself strongly to my mind 
when I think of the gatherings that might be merry were it 
not for the sour discontent, the yearnings after the impossible 
and the unworthy that have been bred by this maniacal wor- 
ship of the brazen calf. What was once but a simple, saucer- 
eyed amazement at luxury and extravagance has grown to be 
a spectre of envy and false shame that sits at nearly every 
feast. 

I am sure that Mrs. Grinders was a far better woman— she 
was certainly much less of a fool—in the days when she 
found real pleasure in the meetings of the euchre party which 
the teachings of Mrs. Taffeta, that high priestess of the brazen 
calf cult, have since caused her to despise. There was not 
one at Mrs. Catnip’s table who dared lift a voice in honor of 
the wise suggestion embodied in the gift with which the frugal 
Jacob Titepurse pointed out to his bride one of the surest 
roads to conjugal happiness. Not one of us gave credit to 
Uncle Ephraim for the far-seeing sagacity which shone like a 
beacon light in his gift of the heifer calf. Compare these 
useful and sensible presents with the trumpery that com- 
pletely filled one of the rooms 
in the Titepurse mansion, and 
then tell me whether the mod- 
ern calf-worshiping couple 
have made as good a begin- 
ning in their wedded life as 
did their hard-headed parents! 
The Planet reporters did full 
justice to the presents—that 
is to say, to the most costly of 
them —and became hysterical 
over Jake Titepurse’s million- 
dollar check, a facsimile of 
which he kindly permitted 
them to publish; the solid gold 
dessert service given by Mrs. 
Titepurse ; the solid silver hat- 
rack, the diamond tiaras and 
the massive gold rocking- 
chair. 

The published list of all 
these wonders made a deep 
impression on Mrs. Catnip’s 
boarders, not one of whom 
seemed to realize the utter 
worthlessness of most of the 
gifts. The gold rocking-chair 
will have to be kept in the 
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CHARLEY WAS THROWING OUT 
HIS PICKET LINE 


vaults of a storage warehouse, 
while the silver hatrack is simply 
an invitation to sneak thieves to 
come in and help themselves. 
The gold dessert service is too 
thin and fragile to resist an ordi- 
nary knife and fork, and will never 
be used until the cook invents 
some kind of a dessert that can 
be eaten with a sponge. As to 
the stock of silver butter plates, 
the size of a collar button, flimsy 
oyster forks, worthless nutpicks 
and ridiculous olive dishes, their 
sole merit in the eyes of those 
who gave them—they had none 
in those of the young couple who 
received them — is that they come 
in velvet-lined boxes bearing 
some trade-mark honored in snob- 
dom and make a great showing 
for their cost. 

But after all, the cook stove and 
the heifer calf were typical of 
these elder conditions under which 
the colossal Titepurse fortune had 
its beginning; and in like manner 
are the useless gold plates, oyster forks and butter dishes, the 
long ears of the bridegroom and the greasy notoriety with 
which Park Row crowns them all, emblematical of the condi- 
tions under which that fortune is, I hope, to be dissipated. 

But to return to Mrs. Foxglove and the part which she 
played in the work of reporting the wedding, I am quite sure 
that to this day Mrs. Taffeta has no idea that her presence at 
the church and wedding feast was due directly to my friendly 
auspices in her behalf. Nor do they realize that by virtue of 
the place that I secured for her that she has crossed the 
thresholds of some of the most richly-advertised houses in 
the town. 

Nevertheless it was I who brought Mrs. Foxglove into 
friendly relations with the Titepurses and others of our rich 
and great by securing for her a position as special fashion and 
society writer on the staff of my old and 
tried henchman, Charley Bland, the same 
discerning journalist who first beheld the 
form of Tommy Timpson looming up in the 
Newport fog and who is now city editor of 
the Planet and high in the royal favor. But 
although Charley ‘‘ stands very close to the 
great white throne,’’ as Park Row puts it, 
and does not scruple to dislodge from their 
positions any of his fellows whom he may 
have reason to suspect are in the enjoyment 
of royal favor, and therefore apt to become 
dangerous rivals of his own, he has a warm 
heart—that is to say, for a city editor—and 
does not forget that it was I who sent him 
the note of warning when he was in danger 
of losing his job at Newport. And so, 
although he well knew that it might jeop- 
ardize his position to be seen in intimate 
converse with one who, like myself, no 
longer enjoys the confidence of his sover- 
eign, he admitted meat once to his presence 
when I called at the Planet office during 
Mr. Barshfield’s absence, listened to what 
I had to say regarding Mrs. Foxglove, and 
then readily agreed to give her a fair trial 
in the work of reporting the great marriage 
that was looming upon the news horizon at 
that moment. Now be it known that it 
was not altogether with an eye single to her 
pecuniary betterment that I secured work 
for Mrs. Foxglove onthe Planet. Entertain- 
ing toward her as I do feelings of respect 
and pity, mingled with others of surprise at 
her strange delusions and still others which 
I can scarcely define myself, and finding 
that not even my most fervid eloquence could uproot from 
her heart the absurd fetish of desirable people which she 
cherishes there so tenderly, I determined to put her in a 
position which should literally force into her mind that sense 
of her own folly which I had found it impossible to instill 
there myself. It seemed to me that when Charley Bland had 
fully instructed her in the Planet methods of lifting the 
vulgar from their native and galling obscurity to those pin- 
nacles of fame from which they could be viewed by Mrs. 
Catnip’s boarders, her eyes would be opened to their true 
status, and that she would cease to starve herself for the pur- 
pose of thrusting her little daughter into a society that she 
was herself helping to create. 

Bismarck arranging the terms of the surrender; de Morny 
planning in cold blood the coup a’ état that was to place his 
scheming, dreaming brother on the throne; Grant investing 
Vicksburg —not one of these historical incidents but came 
into my mind when I chanced to run across Charley Bland 
marshalling his cohorts of reporters, photographers and 
fashion writers in the lobby of a hotel on the day of the 
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Titepurse-Timpson wedding. Like Von Moltke at a certain 
critical moment in the military history of Prussia, he had 
determined to take the field in person, and I came upon him 
at the very moment when he was planting his well-trained 
soldiery at the different strategical points which his knowl- 
edge of journalistic tactics told him it was necessary to cover. 

Mrs. Foxglove had already been stationed in a pew close to 
the main door of the church with. instructions to note well in 
her book the costume of every woman of importance who 
entered; other reporters were stationed in the side aisle under 
similar instructions, and just as I entered the hotel lobby I 
met my worthy fellow-journalist, William Swallowtail, clad 
in the majestic frock coat which is believed to figure in the 
schedule of assets of the Barshfield estate, hurrying away to 
the scene of action, and under sealed orders, too, for it was 
necessary to conceal his destination from the cormorants of 
the Megaphone who were all on their mettle that day. Mr. 
Swallowtail’s instructions were, as I learned afterward, to 
take the place secured for him in the front pew and write an 
elaborate and graphic description of the ceremony as thus 
Meanwhile Charley was throwing out 
his picket lines around the church and placing his snap-shot 
photographers at every point of vantage. 

“By the way,’’ said Charley, coming up to me, “ that 
Timpson ought to do something pretty handsome for me, for 
I’m the one that put him where he is.’’ 

‘* Oh, ves,’’ I replied. ‘‘ I remember how you discovered 
him in Newport and saved his life, so to speak.’’ 

‘*Not at all,’’ said Charley; ‘‘ it was he who saved mine, 
for if I hadn’t run across him I’d have lost my job, but I saved 
his later, and I'll tell you how it was. We ran him on his 
ears, and his leading the cotillon, and his checkerberry pants, 
and his vest with the crisscross pattern and one thing and 
another, till he began to get stale, and I was afraid the old 
man would: shut down on him and on me, too. So I got 
a-hold of him one day and told him that his ears and his 
pants had carried him about as far into society as he could 
expect, and that he’d got to get a move on or else he’d find 
himself back in the woods, where he came from. There’s 
one thing I will say for that fellow, and that is that he’s always 
willing to take advice, or at least he’ll take mine, and he 
said right away that he knew it was up to him to do some- 
thing, but he didn’t quite 
know what to do. I'd 
always thought that with 
his ears he could make a 
good running in what they 
call the intellectual set— 
those women won’t believe 
in a man unless he looks 
queer—and I suggested 
getting up a lecture on 
Pheenician architecture, 
because I knew I could 
get hold of a collection of 
photographs that he could 
show with a magic lantern 
while the society people 
sat in the dark and held 
hands and listened to his 
gabble, but he was afraid 
to tackle it, and when I tell 
you that he asked where 
Phoenicia was you'll realize 
that he really wasn’t quite 
up to the mark for such a 
job. 

‘** Til tell you what’s 
better than that,’ he said; 
‘T’ll get up a reputation for 
being bright and original. 
That seems to me to be 
awfully easy.’ 

**He’s not such a fool, 
after all—that Timpson. 
So I told him to go ahead 
and we'd play him up on 
Sunday asa village cut-up. 
That very night he brought a live turtie to a dinner party 
and let it loose on the table, where it ate candy out of a 
silver tray and created no end of a sensation. The next 
morning he rolled a wooden hoop along Bellevue Avenue and 
came round to my place to be photographed, and gave me a 
list of the people that he saw on his trip and what they said 
tohim. Then a circus came along and I put him upto giving 
a circus party with peanuts and red lemonade. You may 
remember we ran a whole page about it and described how 
he was putting new blood into society by his clever and 
original methods of entertaining. By this time he’d got so 
famous that the out-of-town papers began to boom him, and 
one woman introduced him into a novel dealing with fashion- 
able life, in which he figured as the brightest and most 
original young man ever seen in Newport. It was through 
that novel that Mrs. Titepurse, who was making a very strong 
play for society, first got the idea that he would be a good 
son-in-law, for she thought, as nearly all these fool women 
do, that a man who figured so often in the papers as a cotillion 

(Concluded on Page 32) 
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then, a yacht so perfect in construction and so luxurious 

in appointment that the stranger would probably pick her 
out at once as ‘‘ the floating home of a great prince.’’ Her 
decks shine like silver, her brasses glitter like gold. Every- 
thing about her is as fresh and clean and spotless as the salt 
breezes, and altogether she looks like a perfect marine paint- 
ing set on canvas by a master hand. The name of the 
yacht does not matter, but the story of her being does, for it 
is as romantic as the beauty herself. She was built by a 
man who, a few years ago, had seldom even smelled the salt 
breezes because he was too poor to make the trip to the sea- 
coast from the inland city where he lived. If she were 
named with an eye to fitness she would be registered as the 
good ship Printers’ Ink. 

Her owner, in the early nineties, was a hard-working 
business man in a small way. He was past the point where 
he could still be called young, and success had not come, 
though he had worked for it hard enough. After he had tried 
his hand in various ways he finally settled to the manufac- 
ture of caps. In this he was no more successful than in the 
other things he had tried, and, finally, worn out and broken 
down with disappointment, he had to give up. The doctors 
told him that only a long rest and complete absence from 
worry could restore him—the usual story: 

‘** Take a trip to Europe in a slow steamer.”’ 

‘* But I can’t afford it.’’ 

‘* Then go somewhere in the countty,’’ advised the doctors 
as a final remedy. Sess 


Tt THE harbor of New York there may be seen, now and 


The Birth of the Breakfast-Food Idea 


HIS was more reasonable, but even this was tragedy, for the 
man felt that he must go under for good if he had to give 
up work. However, shattered nerves leave a man no choice. 
It was either the grave or rest, and the man gritted his teeth. 
Getting together all the money he could he wound up his 
small affairs and prepared for exile. Somewhere he had 
heard of a remarkable institution at Battle Creek, Michigan. 
The proprietor was known even as far as Chicago, princi- 
pally because of his peculiarities. He was a Seventh Day 
Baptist, or ‘‘ Perfectionist,’’ and lived, according to all 
accounts, a simple Christian life. To-day his fame is 
spread throughout the Northwest, and his ‘‘ peculiarities ’’ 
are accepted as matters of faith, instead of evidence of 
‘*queerness.’’ Chief among these peculiarities was the fact 
that he cared nothing for money-making, a heresy that was 
in itself enough to write him down uncanny among the 
hustling Chicagoans. He took pay from the people whom 
he received in his institution, or ‘‘ sanitarium,’’ but, instead 
of piling up this money in bank, as behooved a properly- 
balanced person, he spent it foolishly in doing good among 
his poor neighbors and in feeding and housing, free of 
charge, in his sanitarium, those who were unable to pay. No 
one was refused admission, and naturally the sanitarium 
never lacked a full company. In addition to this freaky 
way of doing business the doctor had other ‘‘ whims.’’ He 
was a vegetarian. No one in or about the place was per- 
mitted to feed on flesh. Instead, he gave his patients various 
cereals prepared in a way peculiarly his own. ‘It was 
about this cereal idea that the whole place was built. He 
had worked out the processes of preparing these foods after 
years of experiment, and his treatment consisted almost 
entirely of this enforced diet. He permitted no smoking 
and no drinking on the part of his charges, his assistants and 
his employees, and all violent language and profanity were 
prohibited. One who offended against any of these regula- 
tions, whether he was a pensioner or the wealthiest boarder 
in the place, had to go. 


~ Editor's Note--This is the third of Mr. Latzke’s papers in this 
series. The concluding article will appear in an early number. 





Altogether a queer place from the sturdy, meat-eating, 
free-drinking, piain-speaking Chicago standpoint. But one 
endures much for health’s sake, and the persons admitted 
by the proprietor certainly regained their health. So the 
place was frequented, despite its peculiarities, by hosts of 
Chicagoans, the broken-down cap manufacturer going with 
the rest. His recovery was rapid, and he became at once 
an enthusiast on the doctor’s cereal diet. Being a progress- 
ive man, he saw much good raw material going to waste, and 
it pained him. 

““Why don’t you advertise, Doctor?’’ he asked when his 
faculties were in shape again for plain thinking. ‘‘ Put 
your cereals on the market, advertise them, and you’ll make 
millions.’’ 

The Doctor said he’d rather not. 


The Man Who Would Not Pay the Price for Millions 


“‘T HAVE thought of it and should like the millions, for 

with them one could do much good inthe world. But 
advertising and building up a great business means that I 
must depend largely on others, on men out in the world, of 
whose character and mode-of life I could know nothing. In 
all probability there would be among them roisterers and 
hard drinkers, profane men and liars, and I will not engage 
in an enterprise that might have such agents. No, I will 
work here as I have always worked, and keep my establish- 
ment so that I may know that only the right-living work for 
and with me.”’ 

And from that standpoint the Doctor would not budge. 
The man finally gave up trying, but he kept his eyes and 
ears open, and the more he saw and heard the more he felt 
pain at the waste of good money-making opportunities, for 
he was a Chicagoan to the backbone. By and by he was cured 
and went back to the lake. It was not long after thata 
solicitor from the firm of Lord & Thomas, advertising 
agents in Chicago, sought Mr. Lord in his private office. 

‘*T have just closed a good contract,’’ said the solicitor, 
‘‘ with a man who wants to put a new cereal on the market. 
He has little or no money, but he has a good thing, and if 
we will give him a small credit he says he will certainly 
make his cereal a big winner, and give us the biggest line of 
advertising we have ever carried. I think he is all right.’’ 

An advertising solicitor always thinks a man who will sign 
a contract is ‘‘ all right,’’ so Mr. Lord was not at all affected 
by his agent’s enthusiasm. Instead, he went to the firm’s 
books and found that this cereal man had formerly been a 
cap man, and that he had carried a small account with the 
advertising agency during his cap days. The status of this 
account was so unsatisfactory that Mr. Lord declined the new 
contract. The solicitor sorrowfully informed his client of 
the decision. That gentleman, instead of accepting this 
action as conclusive, went on the still hunt for some advertis- 
ing agent who might take a different stand from that assumed 
by Mr. Lord. He found him in the person of C. H. Fuller, 
and there was soon running a small line of advertising 
exploiting the new cereal. It took from the start, and 
so well that Mr. Fuller went in deeper and deeper with 
his credits. As for the former invalid, he not alone put 
back into more advertising every cent he received from his 
sales, but borrowed everywhere that he could, and only paid 
cash for his raw material when he couldn’t get it on credit 
by any chance. So absorbed did Mr. Fuller and his client 
become in their work that almost before they knew it they 
were owing in the neighborhood of $150,000 to the confiding 
American publishers. Their attention was called specially 
to this fact because about this time the publishers were 
becoming very restive and clamoring for cash. It looked 
distressingly like a case of sheriff, and probably would have 
been. But both Mr. Fuller and his client were strong, 
resourceful, daring men. Instead of accepting failure and the 
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sheriff, they made a round of visits to every publisher who 
was carrying their accounts and explained the situation thus: 

‘** We owe you a large sum of money and are unable to pay 
at this time. Altogether we owe to you and other publishers 
over $150,000. If you push us all the others will jump in 
also, and we shall go to the wall. Then you will lose every 
cent we owe, for the physical assets of this business as it 
stands to-day amount to practically nothing. It has only the 
good will. This good will becomes worthless if we are 
forced out of existence. On the other hand, if we are 
allowed to continue it will grow in value every day. The 
turning point is in sight. The sales are increasing rapidly 
every day. It only requires a little more pushing to get us 
around the corner. Instead of forcing our hand at this time, 
carry our account along and give us a little more credit so 
that we can keep up the advertising, for to stop now would 
be fatal. Do this and ina short time we shall be able to 
pay all we owe, and carry a greater line of advertising than 
ever. By extending our credit you will not only get your 
money, which otherwise you lose, but you will create a new 
and profitable and permanent advertiser who will bring you 
a steady income.’’ 

The argument, probably because of its very audacity, 
won, and the tide turned as predicted, turned so hard and 
so fast that it poured millions into the cereal man’s lap in 
less time than it takes the ordinary man to make thousands. 

The beautiful yacht that visits New York Harbor he built 
only a few years ago. During 1901 he made $960,000 clear 
profit, and for the year 1902, though the exact sum has 
never been made public, he undoubtedly had an income of 
more than a million. 


The Effect of Advertising on the Reading Public 


MPRESSIVE as these figures are, they tell only part of the 

story, for the result of this man’s success reached far 
beyond his individual fortune. Stimulated by the things 
he accomplished, a dozen others jumped into the field, until 
to-day Battle Creek is more like a boom town in the oil 
region than a staid, respectable milling centre. There are 
over thirty large establishments, some of them running day 
and night, and all turning out hygienic foods. The popu- 
lation has increased by leaps and bounds and land values 
have risen enormously. Nor is this all. Practically the 
entire country has felt the stimulus which had its origin 
here. The farmers throughout the grain-growing belt have 
been enormously benefited, and naturally. For where 
one person used a breakfast food a few years ago there are 
now a hundred. Such an era of grain eating has never been 
seen in the world. And from all accounts it is only the 
beginning. The railroads have benefited and the paper- 
making industry has fairly jumped. First there was needed 
for this industry the cardboard for the packages of which 
millions upon millions are used. Then there were the 
labels and wrappers, and thére was a tremendous increase ir 
the consumption of paper to carry the advertisements, for 
all these cereal men jumped at once into printers’ ink and 
on a scale unprecedented in history. A slight conception 
of the magnitude of this one item may be had from the 
experience of a single cereal concern which recently con- 
ducted an advertising campaign in which over one million 
dollars was spent ina period of ten months. From Battle 
Creek the fever of manufacturing has spread to every other 
milling centre in America, and from cereals it has spread to 
every line of foodstuffs, from foodstuffs to wearing apparel 
and everything else used by the people. 

The effect that such advertising expenditures have had on 
the magazine and newspaper literature of the country is not 
appreciated even remotely. 
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It was shown recently in a legal proceeding that the 
output of a great concern engaged in making soda crackers 
had been increased thirteen hundred per cent. within a 
period of three years, and almost entirely this increase had 
come through the use of printers’ ink. The business of a 
certain shoe manufacturing company has grown one 
thousand per cent. since it went into the use of printers’ ink 
four years ago. Wearing apparel of all kinds and descrip- 
tions is now advertised on the most liberal scale, and the 
result, according to statistics recently compiled, has been to 
increase the sales in certain lines all the way from three 
hundred to eight hundred per cent. And this has been 
done without increasing the cost to the consumer or reducing 
the profits of the manufacturer. On the contrary, it has 
been the general experience that the retail prices of standard 
goods have been decreased on the whole, that the quality 
has been elevated, and that the manufacturer, through his 
enormously increased sales and the cutting out of the 
middleman, has made greater profits with less effort than 
ever before. The most ordinary articles of every-day con- 
sumption are being advertised, and almost invariably with 
success. Coffee, molasses, starch, butter, sugar, even green 
apples, are now presented to the consumer through the 
advertising columns of the magazines, and the steady 
growth of the number of these advertisers shows conclu- 
sively how well this new departure in commercial methods 
is succeeding. 


The Proof that Advertising Pays © 


N INTERESTING story is told of the N. K. Fairbanks 

e Company that illustrates the change that has come to 
pass and the profit it has brought. For years advertising 
agents besieged this house to induce them to go to the con- 
sumer direct with their goods by exploiting them in the 
columns of the magazines and other periodicals. The cam- 
paign was earnest and persevering, but fruitless until N. W. 
Ayer & Son, the Philadelphia advertising agents, made a 
proposition that caught the fancy of the management of the 
house. They suggested that a belt of counties in Illinois, 
where the Fairbanks people did a large trade, be set aside 
for the experiment they proposed. In these counties the 
Fairbanks people were selling, through salesmen, a certain 
brand of svap, making a fair profit. It was proposed that 
the same soap be put up under another brand, and that this 
brand should be advertised in a conservative way in this 
particular section. At the same time the salesmen should 
continue their efforts with the old soap. 

At the end of six months it was found that the new brand 
was outselling the old, and when a balance sheet was drawn, 
the net profits on the advertised soap, after all expenses for 
printers’ ink had been defrayed, exceeded the net profits on 
the soap sold through the salesmen by $8000. 

The experiment was conclusive, and to-day Fairbanks & 
Company are among the great advertisers of America, spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands every year for publicity. 

There seems to be no limit to the class of materials that can 
be sold through advertising. Ordinarily one would suppose 
that such a thing as black cotton dress goods lining would 
offer a very poor field for exploitation by the advertising 
artists. Yet the recent experience of a New York concern 
demonstrates to the contrary. A. G. Hyde & Company, one 
of the great dry-goods commission houses of the metropolis, 
had for a quarter of a century or more been selling a certain 
standard brand of black lining, pursuing the old-fashioned 
method of establishing it firmly with the jobber and retailer 
and leaving them to push it with the consumer, who simply 
asked for black lining and got this particular brand. A few 
years ago the firm dissolved, and two of the members organ- 
ized a new house. Some one suggested that instead of going 
ahead in the orthodox way and building their business up by 
the old-fashioned method, which would take a great many 
years and unlimited capital, they try the new way —that they 
put a brand of lining on the market and build up a trade at 
once by educating the women through advertising to ask for 
this particular kind. They adopted the idea, and to-day 
their trade, it is said, exceeds that of the old house. 

A New York manufacturer of men’s furnishing goods had 
a similar experience with so commonplace an article as 
cravats. Since time immemorial almost men’s cravats of 
the better sort have been made out of a certain kind of silk 
knewn as barathea. This particular man, to the amazement 
of his confréres, began, a few years ago, to advertise his make 
of barathea scarfs and cravats. He put a capital B to bara- 
thea, put his own name in front of the mystic word, and 
to-day there is not one man in a thousand who would not 
swear that barathea is a proper name, a coined word, and that 
there are no other scarfs like these to be had anywhere. The 
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result has been that this man’s business has increased at a 
rate unheard of in the trade, and his competitors are too 
much astonished to do anything more than rub their eyes. 
By and by a lot of them will wake up and the country will 
probably be flooded with scarf advertisements, to the great 
profit of the people manufacturing them. 

It sometimes happens that advertisers have success thrust 
upon them in the oddest sort of way. For example: 


A Little Lesson for Haughty Beginners 


N THE early seventies there was a famous firm of ship 
chandlers in Chicago known as G. W. Foster & Son. It 
was a very old house even at that time, and, feeling the need 
of new blood, a partner was taken in from the outside. His 
name was McFarren, and he had formerly been a country 
newspaper publisher. Naturally he was a great believer in 
advertising, and he had no sooner settled to his new position 
than he undertook to make his house advertise. The Fosters, 
father and son, one a man of over seventy, the other about 


fifty, were violently opposed to the idea, but McFarren gave. 


them no rest. Finally then, simply to quiet him, they con- 
sented, and a note was sent to a well-known newspaper 
company asking them to send their advertising manager. 
This company printed what are known as “‘ patent insides’’ 
—that is, sheets printed on one side with miscellany, and a 
limited number of advertisements, the other side being left 
blank for local news to be printed in by the country publishers 
who buy these ‘‘ patent insides.’’ McFarren had been one of 
the customers of this firm and had great faith in the ‘‘ list,’’ as 
the combined papers were called. In response to the sum- 
mons a representative of the newspaper company called. 
The Fosters explained to him that they were going to do 
about $2000 worth of advertising simply to please McFarren 
and asked him to draw the necessary contract. A few days 
after the contract was signed ‘‘ copy ’’ for the advertisement 
was sent to the publisher’s office. It was a weird piece of 
writing, having neither head nor tail, the only thing apparent 
being that G. W. Foster & Company wanted the readers of 
the ‘‘ lists’’ to buy ‘‘ Wilmington Pine Tar.’’ The advertis- 
ing man at once carried the copy back to the Fosters, whom 
he found together. 

‘* This won’t do at all,’’ he said; ‘‘ nobody can make any- 
thing of it. You had better let me help you prepare some 
copy that will bring results.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with it?’’ demanded Mr. Foster, the 
elder. 

“Why, it tells nothing. All that I can make out is that it’s 
about ‘ Wilmington Pine Tar,’ and you don’t even say what 
that is and what it’s to be used for.’’ 

The two Fosters made no attempt to conceal their contempt. 

‘*What,’’ said the son sarcastically, ‘‘ would pine tar be 
but pine tar? And every fool knows what pine tar is used 
for aboard ships.”’ 

‘** But,’’ protested the advertising man, ‘‘ our papers don’t 
go to sailormen. Practically all of them are published in 
towns that lie high and dry in the interior, and not one of our 
readers in a thousand has ever seen even a lake schooner. 
They wouldn’t be interested in pine or any other kind of 
tar.”’ 

** Well, then, they ought to, and it’s that copy or nothing,’’ 
declared Mr. Foster decisively. ‘‘ We make more money on 
our ‘Wilmington Pine Tar’ than anything else we carry, and 
it’s our staple. So-you may take it or leave it.’’ 

Of course, the copy was taken. About six weeks later came 
a note from Mr. Foster, Junior, asking the advertising man 
to call. 

‘We are thoroughly disgusted with our advertising experi- 
ment,’’ Mr. Foster said before his caller could fairly sit 
down. ‘‘ We haven’t had even a single inquiry.’’ 

““Of course you haven’t. I told you " 
you wouldn’t. Our people have no use 
for ‘ Wilmington Pine——' ”’ 


‘* Well,’’ interrupted Mr. Foster, wav- Cas 
4 L 
hoe: 


‘ 


we 
want tocancel our contract. Of course, 
we know we are legally bound for the 
whole sum, but we want to know what 
bonus you will accept to call the adver- 
tising off as it stands.’’ 

The advertising man tried again to 
explain that the wrong line had been 
picked out for advertising, but Mr. 
Foster cut him short again. 

‘We're tired of the whole thing, I 
tell you. It’s a nuisance and a failure. 
Now, what will you take to call it off?” 

This exasperated the advertising man. 


ing that foolish question aside, ‘‘ 






















‘* Publishers are no pirates, Mr. Foster,’’ said he. ‘‘ They 
don’t want to carry advertising that does not pay the man 
who orders it. I took your foolish tar ad simply because I 
thought you’d be reasonable later and advertise some of the 
other goods you carry that our people would buy. But if you 
won’t you won’t, and we will cancel your contract.’’ 

‘* And what bonus do yuu ask?”’ 

‘Bonus? Nobonus. We don’t hold people up for money. 
You pay pro rata for what you’ve used and let that end the 
matter.’”’ 

Mr. Foster was astounded and made no attempt to conceal 
it. He thought that advertising men were like lightning-rod 
men, their aim being simply to get all the money possible. 
This way of doing was unexpected, and he mellowed so that 
it became possible to explain the science of advertising and 
the hopelessness of offering pine tar to people who didn’t 
even know there was such a commodity except as they had 
read of it in their family Bibles. 

** Tl] tell you what I’ll do,’’ continued the advertising man 
after this much was made clear. ‘‘ We’ll call this contract 
off, but in order that you may learn what real advertising 
will do, I'll make this proposition: 

“*You carry a side line of awnings, rope, horse covers, 
grange regalia, flags and a lot of other things our readers use. 
We are just completing a new building. You equip that 
building with awnings, and we’ll give you enough advertising 
space to pay for the work. But let me write your advertise- 
ments.’’ 

The deal was made on this basis, and as a starter an adver- 
tisement was run of the firm’s outfit of grange regalia. 
Instantly the orders began to pour in and the house soon 
had the largest trade in the country in grange regalia, flags, 
horse covers and the other things required by the farmers and 
others who read the country weeklies. The house continued 
to advertise heavily until the business was wound up owing 
to the death of all the partners. 


The Temperance Man Who Knew Human Nature 


UT if careful wérding, judicious display, the full worth of 
the goods are generally held to be necessary in ail adver- 
tising, medicine is one thing that will sell and pay to adver- 
tise regardless of its value. Anything else to be successfully 
exploited through printers’ ink must have substantial merit, 
so that a man who buys once will continue as a purchaser, 
but a medical preparation may be advertised with profit, 
regardless of its capacity to do the things promised. This is 
due in the first place to the enormous margin of profit in 
patent medicines, the bottles that carry them costing gener- 
ally more than the mixture itself, and in the second place to 
the endless army of patent medicine ‘‘ fiends’’ that exists in 
the world. These people will go right on buying every new 
cure-all that comes along. Thestory of a preparation known 
in its day as Vinegar Bitters illustrates this peculiarity. 
This preparation was originally put on the market under 
another name by a California doctor. He was a temperance 
man of the firmest conviction. He made up his mind that 
the great success achieved by a number of brands of bitters 
then on the market could be duplicated by a Temperance 
Bitters, something that, unlike the others, should not be based 
on alcohol. So he put up a big stock, sent it out to the jobbers 
and began to advertise. It took about three months to work 
up the demand, and then to the temperance man’s horror it 
was found that all the stock he had put out had fermented and 
soured, so that it was all thrown back on his hands. There 
are still alive to-day persons who tasted this stuff, and they 
are unanimous in saying that nothing more awful was ever 
put into the human mouth. But the doctor was a shrewd 
judge of human nature, and he knew that there are millions 
of people in this world who don’t believe they are getting a 
real curative medicine un- 
less it tastes bad, and the 
worse the taste the greater 
the faith. So he recorked 
and relabeled his fermented 
mixture and put it out again 
unger the new name of 
** Vinegar Bitters,’’ the ‘‘vin- 
egar’’ to show people that 
the dreadful sour taste was 
all right and called for in 
the bill. He advertised it 
from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, never put out new 
stock until it had soured 
good and hard, and for years 
sold it by the hundred thou- 
sand gross, making millions. 
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A Study in Washington Society and Politics 


CHAPTER V 

RANE was in nowise disappointed at the sensation his 
& published letter made. The justice of his position 
was at once apparent. But it was equally apparent 
that he was making a serious break in the political dykes 
which held the party together in his State against the ocean 
of the party opposed to it. Under Senator Bicknell’s rule 
insubordination had gradually crept in. The late landslide, 
which had elected a Congress in opposition to the party in 
power, increased the importance of States like Crane’s, where 
the balance of power shifted about every ten years between 
the two parties. Senator Bicknell, in the seclusion of his 
boudoir—-for such was his luxurious den in reality —tore his 
hair and used all of the expletives permissible in polite 
society. In a week or two Governor Sanders, without any 
further newspaper controversy, appointed to the vacant 
Senatorship Mr. Michael Patrick Mulligan, a gentleman of 
Hibernian descent, who had made a vast fortune out of manu- 
facturing pies by the wholesale, and who cherished an 
honorable ambition to legislate for the hated Saxon. Senator 
Bicknell, Crane and everybody in the State knew of Mr. 
Michael Patrick Mulligan, who was commonly called Mince 
Pie Mulligan. He was a ward politician of the sort pecul- 
iarly unhampered by prejudices or principles, who bought 
and sold votes by wholesale, very much as he bought and sold 
pies. He was totally without education, but by no means 
without brains, and proposed to himself a seat in the Senate 
as an agreeable diversion, without the least idea of doing 
anything beyond voting as directed by ‘‘ the boss’’—for so 
he designated the Senator who was chairmtan of the National 
Committee of Mr. Mulligan’s party. It was, on the whole, 
about as harmless an appointment as could be made. 
Mulligan’s private life was perfectly clean, and he was 
known to have an open hand for charity, and never to have 
forgotten a friend. It gave both Senator Bicknell and Crane 
a breathing spell, and they were willing enough to put up 

with Mince Pie Mulligan until the first of January. 

Senator Bicknell, although easy enough in his mind about 
Mulligan, was far from easy about Crane, who had gone up 
like a rocket, but showed no disposition to come down like a 
stick. The Senator got into the way of stealing over to the 
House, “‘ just to see how things are going’’—in reality to 
see how Crane was going —and it scared him to observe how 
Crane was making good his footing everywhere. His first 
triumph, even after subtracting Thorndyke’s assistance, had 
been a real triumph. Following hard on this came his gon- 
troversy with the Governor, in which he clearly had the best 
of it. The shrewd men in his party saw that in the readjust- 
ment of allegiances Crane must be counted, and the chairman 
of the National Committee said as much to Senator Bicknell 
when the two discussed the war between the Governor and 
Representative Crane. When the chairman said _ that, 
Senator Bicknell felt as Henry IV of England felt when he 
saw the Prince of Wales trying on the crown before the 
looking-glass. 

Meanwhile, Thorndyke was speeding West, and after 
a week’s absence he turned Eastward again, escorting 
Annette Crane and her two children to Washington, as he 
had suggested to Crane. Annette, being acute, as most 
women are, in affairs of the heart, knew the very first time 
Thorndyke mentioned Constance Maitland that he was 
in love with her. When he said that he had known her long 
ago, on Lake Como, and proceeded to describe the beauty of 
those Italian days and nights, Annette Crane was convinced 
that it was in those sweet hours that Thorndyke had first 
loved Constance Maitland. Women have no conscience in 
probing the love affairs of men, reckoning them the common 
property of the sex, and while Thorndyke was blithely 
unconscious that he had revealed anything, Annette was in 
full possession of all the essential facts. Also, Thorndyke let 
out that Crane knew Constance Maitland. Crane had never 
mentioned Constance’s name to his wife. That was in itself 
enough to give Annette a painful interest in this woman 
who, as Thorndyke said, could charm the birds off the bushes. 

When the train came bumping into Washington, on a 
pleasant May afternoon, Crane was waiting at the station. 
He seemed delighted to meet his family again, and indeed, 
on seeing them, a kind of tenderness came over him. He 
kissed his children affectionately, to which they submitted. 
Just behind them was a shabby one-armed man, whom a girl 
of ten was hugging and kissing with little gurgles of delight. 
Crane wished that his children had met him like that. 

He thanked Thorndyke warmly for taking care of Annette, 
who said a few words of earnest thanks, and gave him a 
smile that meant much more. The children bade him 
good-by with outspoken regret, and would not be comforted 
until Thorndyke promised to take them to the Zoo the next 
Sunday to see the baby elephant. 
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As the party came out of the station together a handsome 
little victoria whirled by. In it sat Constance Maitland, her 
delicate mauve draperies enveloping her, a black lace parasol 
shading her head, and a filmy white veil over her face. By 
her side sat a little, withered old lady in rusty black—one 
of the flotsam and jetsam of weary old peuple who drift to 
Washington to die. It was one of Constance Maitland’s pet 
charities to take these weary old people to drive, and in so 
doing to wear her loveliest gowns, her most exquisite hats — 
a delicate compliment unfailingly appreciated. 

She did not see Thorndyke and the Cranes as they walked 
out of the station, but both men saw her. Annette Crane had 
abundant confirmation of her hypothesis about Thorndyke. 
His clean-cut but rather plain features became almost hand- 
some as he watched the passing vision of the woman he 
loved. Of far more interest to Annette was Crane’s counte- 
nance. It was full of expression, and he was totally untrained 
in controlling it. There was in his eyes a strange and com- 
plex look, which Annette interpreted instantly to mean, ‘‘ You 
are the type of woman I most admire and to whom I most 
aspire.’’ It struck her to the heart—but unlike Crane, she 
had acquired an admirable composure which made her mis- 
tress of herself. She was glad, however, that Constance had 
not seen her first after two days of hard travel. 

When the Cranes had reached the suburban villa where 
Crane lived a number of letters and dispatches were awaiting 
him. Two or three men, Hardeman among them, came out 
that evening to see him. From them Annette found out the 
great struggle in which her husband was engaged. He had 
scarcely mentioned it to her. 

Not a word of inquiry or reproach from her followed. 
When Crane, however, alluded to the great fight some days 
afterward he was a little staggered to find that Annette knew 
as much about it as anybody. A study of the newspaper files 
at the National Library had enlightened her. 

Thorndyke did not see Constance for sume days after his 
return—that is to say, he did not show himself to her. But 
he resumed his nightly prowl in her neighborhood—a practice 
ridiculous or pathetic according to the view one takes of an 
honorable and sensitive man, whose honor stands between 
him and the “ove of his life. On the third day, though, he 
had his recompense, for, strolling through the beautiful 
but unfashionable Smithsonian grounds, he met Constance 
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Maitland driving, and in response to a timid request on his 
part she took him in the victoria, and they had a delicious 
hour to themselves under the great, overhanging elms and 
lindens. 

She showed a truly feminine curiosity about Annette Crane, 
whom Thorndyke praised unstintedly, and when he asked 
Constance to call on Mrs. Crane, Constance replied that she 
already intended to do so. Indeed, a few afternoons later 
Constance drove out.to the Cranes’ suburban villa, but 
Mrs. Crane was not at home. Constance was disappointed; 
her curiosity to see Crane’s wife was unabated. Ten days 
afterward, on a warm afternoon, Constance sat in her cool 
drawing-room, fresh in its summer dress of linen covers, 
bead portiéres, and shaded by awnings, waiting for her 
carriage. Mrs. Crane was announced. The first impression 
that Constance got of Annette Crane was that she was ex- 
quisitely dressed. Her gown was a delicate pale blue 
muslin, her hat a white straw trimmed with white ribbons. 
Both gown and hat were of her own creation and the whole 
outfit had cost less than ten dollars—but not the greatest 
man-milliner in Paris ever turned out anything more becem- 
ing to Annette’s simple and natural beauty than she herself 
had evolved from the ‘‘ Emporium’”’ at Circleville. The 
daintiness and freshness of it were charming, and when in 
moving she accidentally displayed a snowy, lace-edged 
petticoat, this daintiness and freshness were emphasized. 

Never in her life had Annette looked forward to a visit 
with the same dislike as this one. But by some magic 
of thought and feeling, the instant she came face to face with 
Constance Maitland, Annette Crane knew she had a friend. 
In a moment she was at ease. Like a woman of the world in 
the best sense, Constance at once found something in 
common to talk about, and the two sat in the friendliest 
conversation possible, each singularly pleased with the other. 

Seeing Constance dressed to go out and the victoria 
standing at the door, Annette, after paying a short visit, 
rose to go, and with more reluctance than she had thought 
possible. 

‘* If you are returning home, perhaps you will allow me to 
drive you out?’’ said Constance affably, and Annette accepted 
without any demurs. 

Seated together in the carriage the conversation between 
the two turned on Thorndyke. Annette expressed frankly 
the deep regard she had for him, and described her efforts to 
keep the children from annoying him, while Thorndyke, 
from simple tolerance of them at first, had become an 
accomplishéd child-spoiler and destroyer of parental disci- 
pline. Constance spoke of Thorndyke as frankly and 
without the least embarrassment, but Annette, who had sur- 
mised very readily where Constance stood in the regard of 
the two men, one of them her own husband, had little 
difficulty in settling to her satisfaction that Miss Maitland 
had a particular regard for Mr. Thorndyke. 

After driving for three-quarters of an hour along a sub- 
urban road they came to the cottage where the Cranes had 
established their quarters. It was near six o’clock, and 
Crane had returned early from the Capitol. He was sitting 
on the veranda reading to Roger and Elizabeth when 
Constance Maitland’s carriage drove up. 

Since the meeting with his children and noting their per- 
fectly respectful but perfectly evident indifference toward 
him, Crane had received a blow where he least expected it. 
He was surprised at the degree to which it affected him. 
Their laughing eyes, suddenly growing demure on his 
approach, haunted him amid the hurly-burly of debate and 
in Jong conferences on his political future. Impelled by all 
the natural impulses, Crane determined to try to win his 
children’s hearts, and as a beginning he had come home 
early from the House that day, bringing with him a book to 
read to them. The reading had been a success, and in the 
midst of it Crane looked up and saw the victoria approach- 
ing with his wife and Constance Maitland in it. He rose at 
once and walked down the shady path to where the carriage 
stood. The children, hand in hand, followed after, blowing 
kisses to their mother. 

Crane was so possessed with the idea that Annette, as a 
native of Circleville, must be far inferior to Constance that 
he had a shock of surprise when he saw the two women actu- 
ally compared, and realized that Annette was by no means 
cast into the shade. Constance was conscious of this, but 
good-naturedly wished Annette to have the benefit of it. 

Crane talked pleasantly with Constance for a few minutes, 
Annette still sitting in the carriage. He was certainly 
remarkably handsome, as the declining sun shone on his 
clear-cut olive face, with the little rings of dark brown hair 
showing on his forehead. Constance thought the Cranes 
the handsomest couple she had seen for a long time. The 
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CONSTANCE FOUND HERSELF ON THE ARM OF THE 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR 


children were introduced, behaved well—as American chil- 
dren seldom do—and then Constance said to Annette: 

‘*T shall soon be closing my house for the season, but 
before doing so I shall hope to have you and Mr. Crane to 
dinner with me some evening.’’ 

‘We will come with pleasure,’’ replied Annette; and a 
day was set for the following week. 

Constance returned to town, thinking to herself what a fool 
Crane must be not to be satisfied with such a wife as Annette. 


CHAPTER VI 
N THE evening of the dinner there was to be a belated 
reception at the White House in honor of an international 
commission which had just opened its sittings in Washington, 
and it was arranged that the dinner should be somewhat 
early, that the whole party, being invited tothe White House, 
might adjourn there. 

The rest of the guests were assembled in Constance’s 
drawing-room before the Cranes arrived. Crane himself 
always looked superbly handsome in evening clothes, and 
Annette’s appearance was scarcely inferior in another way. 
As on her first meeting with Constance, Annette gave the 
impression of being exquisitely gowned. A simple white 
crépe, cut low, showed off her beautiful arms and shoulders, 
and a few moss rosebuds in their green leaves gave the 
needed touch of color to her costume. Simplicity is always 
the last form of elegance to be attained, and Annette, Crane 
had attained it. There was no mistaking the fact that 
she made a most agreeable impression—that every man 
present admired her, and every woman present liked her. 
Crane felt like rubbing his eyes and pulling his ears. Was 
this his submissive Annette? He half expected her to call 
attention to the fact that he had been rather dull at the din- 
ner, but although Annette knew it quite as well as he did she 
forebore to mention it. 

When they reached the White House there was the usual 
crowd of carriages, their lamps twinkling like myriads of 
stars in the soft spring night, the roar of horses’ hoofs upon 
the asphalt, the crowds of gayly-dressed women in evening 
gowns disembarking at the north portico, the blare of music 
from the red-coated band within the corridors. Constance 
Maitland, on Sir Mark le Poer’s arm, and followed by her 
dinner guests, presently found herself shaking hands with 
the President and bowing to the line of ladies of the Adminis- 
tration which extended across the oval reception-room. 

When she reached the point whence ingress is had to that 
select region known as “ behind the line’’ she was invited 
with Thorndyke to join the elect. The President himself 
had stopped Crane for a word with him, and on having Mrs. 
Crane presented had promptly invited her behind the line. 
This was partly due to the white crépe gown. 

In the general mix-up that followed in the hallowed spot 
Constance found herself one of a group near Mrs. Hill-Smith 
on the arm of the British Ambassador, and Eleanor Baldwin 
and the Honorable Edward George Francis Castlestuart- 
Stuart. Close by were Mrs. James Brentwood Baldwin and 
Mr. James Brentwood Baldwin, and Mr. James Brentwood 
Baldwin was gravitating toward the Secretary of State who 
loomed large at hand. 

Drifting toward the Secretary and Mr. Baldwin was a very 
odd-looking object, whom Thorndyke whispered to Constance 


was Senator Mince Pie Mulligan. These 
three got into conversation, very languid on 
the part of the Secretary and Mr. James 
Brentwood Baldwin, but very strenuous on 
the part of Senator Mince Pie Mulligan. A 
part of Mr. James Brentwood Baldwin’s coy- 
ness came from the fact that he and Senator 
Mulligan were old acquaintances—a fact 
which Mr. Baldwin had no disposition to brag 
about. 

The new Senator had a head of blazing red 
hair which was as good as a stove on a cold 
night. He might have stepped bodily from 
the pages of the comic weeklies as regarded 
his contours, but his small light-blue eye 
glittered with humor and shrewdness, while 
his great slit of a mouth, which divided 
his face fairly in the middle, had lines of 
both sense and kindliness. He was enjoying 
himself hugely and was not afraid to let any- 
body see it. 
Baldwin or the Secretary of State—but a 
Senator is a Senator to the Secretary of State, 
and Secretary Slater had in mind other 
treaties to be laid before the Senate, and so 
was fairly civil to Senator Mulligan. Mince 
Pie, himself, was much struck by the appearance of Eleanor 
Baldwin, who was easily the handsomest woman present, 
except her mother, but although Mr. James Brentwood 
Baldwin owned up that Eleanor was his daughter, he made 
no move to introduce Senator Mulligan to her. 

However, the situation was not so easily to be elided; 
Mrs. Baldwin approached the group, and at sight of her Mr. 
Mulligan held out his hand, and a broad smile carried the 
corners of his mouth back to his ears. 

‘Why, Nora Hogan,’’ he cried, ‘‘ it’s good for sore eyes 
to see you. I haven’t seen you before for twenty-five years. 
Jim Baldwin didn’t tell me, just now when I was talking 
with him, that you were here, an’ didn’t introduce me to his 
daughter, though I gave him some pretty broad hints. Sure, 
you know Mike Mulligan, who was clerk in your father’s 
store thirty years ago?’”’ 

“Certainly I do, Mike,’’ responded Mrs. Baldwin, calmly 
and sweetly, offering her hand. 

‘A better man than your father, Dan Hogan, never 
lived,’’ proclaimed Mr. Mulligan, addressing the circle, 
‘fan’ it’s the trainin’ I got with him that’s made my 
fortune. ‘ Dale square, Mike,’ Dan Hogan would say—he 
had a beautiful brogue on him—‘ an’ give the widders an’ 
the orphins the turn of the scale whin you’re sellin’ ’em 
sugar an’ starch an’ such.’ An’ I’ve done it, Nora, in 
memory of good old Dan Hogan.’’ 

Mrs. Baldwin’s face grew softer and softer as Mr. Mulligan 
proceeded. She was so great a lover of charity and had such 
beautiful humility of spirit that the idea of her father’s 
example having moulded a man into a like charity gave her 
the deepest gratitude and pleasure. 

But not so Eleanor, or Mr. James Brentwood Baldwin, who 
now appeared hovering on the edge of the group. Eleanor, 
her face very paie, fixed her eyes on Senator Mulligan with a 
haughty stare which he perfectly understood and resented. 
A gleam shot into his eye which showed that he meant to 
pay her back for her insolence. Mr. Baldwin, in the most 
acute misery, practiced the goosestep and tried to stem the 
tide of Senator Mulligan’s eloquence. 

‘* Er—ah—eh—Mr. Mulligan, your compliments to the 
late Mr. Daniel Hogan are very much appreciated by me as 
well as Mrs. Baldwin, especially as I recall with pleasure — 
what an—er— important —er— factor you were in the com- 
merce of our native place. For myself, business has no real 
charm for me,’’ continued Mr. Baldwin, turning to the British 
Ambassador. ‘‘I have 
been reasonably success- 
ful, but my taste always 
lay in the way of books. 

I live among my books.’’ 

Up to this time Mr. 

Mulligan had spoken with 
a very fair Irish accent, 
but now he chose to lapse i 
into the most luxuriant 
brogue that ever grew on 
the green sod of Erin. 
This was accompanied 
with a wink to Constance, 
which gave her extreme 
enjoyment, and a nudge 
in the Ambassador’s ribs, 
which he did not in the 
least resent. 

‘Faith, an’ it’s the way 
yez always was, Jim Bald- 
win,’’ cried Mince Pie 
Mulligan. ‘‘Whin you 
an’ me was luggin’ the 
buckets of butter an’ jugs 
of the most iligant mo- 
lasses to th’ cushtomers, 
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Not so Mr. James Brentwood. 


it was you, Jim Baldwin, as was always a-savin’ yer tin cints 
to buy a book. An’ when yez was a-coortin’ Dan Hogan’s 
pretty daughter, ye’d actually mourn over the ice cream yez 
filled her up wid bekase it wasn’t books wid a gilt bindin’!’’ 

At this point Mr. Mulligan squared himself off and dis- 
tributed a general wink around the circle, including Eleanor, 
who glared at him like a basilisk. Mrs. Hill-Smith felt 
acutely for her dear Eleanor, hut being secretly consumed 
with curiosity about antecedents as new to her as they were 
to Constance Maitland could not forbear remaining. A 
relentless fate seemed to direct Senator Mulligan’s tongue, 
and turning to her the Senator said cheerfully and without 
the least encouragement: 

**An’ I’m tould ye’re the granddaughter of Cap'n Josh 
Slater, that I knew like me ould hat when I was but a laad 
an’ he Cap’n of the River Queen, one o’ the floatin’ palaces 
of the day.”’ 

Mrs. Hill-Smith trembled a little, but answered coldly: 

‘IT think you must have been misinformed.’’ 

‘Well, hardly,’’ responded Senator Mulligan blithely, 
‘* since it was your own father as tould me not half an hour 
ago. I knew th’ ould man well—an’ an honest ould cuss he 
was, but for tobacco chewin’ an’ bad whisky ye’ll not find 
his match bechune here an’ the lakes o’ Killarney. He 
knew how to turn th’ honest pinny though, did ould man 
Slater. No givin’ of widders an’ orphins the turn of the 
scale, nor the turn of a hair neither—he was out for the 
last rid cint. He was a good-looking ould chap when 
he was washed up an’ had on a clean shirt. And now 
I’ll say I think you’re like him—raymarkably like him— 
an’ it’s up to you to prove that he wasn’t your grandfather, 
begorra!’’ 

Had a bomb with a burning fuse dropped at Mrs. Hill- 
Smith’s feet she couldn’t have been more astounded. She 
looked from Mince Pie Mulligan’s laughing face to Eleanor 
Baldwin’s, and then glanced helplessly around the circle. It 
was impossible not to see that, though Ambassadors are not 
supposed to laugh, the British Ambassador had abandoned 
all hope of keeping serious. Constance was laughing frankly, 
Thorndyke was in quiet convulsions, Castlestuart-Stuart and 
Senator Mulligan were exchanging sympathetic grins—— and 
then Eleanor Baldwin said with the air of an offended queen: 

‘* Papa, give me your arm.’’ 

This Mr. James Brentwood Baldwin, with a heightened 
color, did—but not before Senator Mulligan genially 
remarked: 

** Well, the best of frinds must part, so here’s good-by an’ 
good luck to yez, Jim Baldwin; an’ I'll say to you, Miss 
Baldwin, I hope ye’ll live an’ die as honest as ould Danny 
Hogan, your grandfather, an’ a better man never stepped 
shoe-leather.’’ And then turning to Mrs. Hill-Smith, ‘‘I 
commind to you th’ example of your grandfather, Cap’n 
Josh Slater, that I had the honor of knowin’ an’ who always 
got what he wanted an’ was an agreeable man enough, 
barrin’ the bad tobacco an’ mean whisky.”’ 

With these words Senator Mince Pie Mulligan bowed 
himself off, leaving a great trail of social devastation behind 
him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 










BY HER SIDE SAT A LITTLE, WITHERED OLD LADY IN RUSTY BLACK 
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HER EYES WERE SHINING WITH THE EXCITEMENT OF THIS FESTIVAL 


instinct. He had a keen perception of the dra- 

matically fitting in art, but no opposing vision of 
the fitting in life. Life and art, indeed, he found from his 
earliest years difficult to disentwine, and later impossible 
to disentangle. And to disentangle and disentwine them 
became at last the point of honor to him. 

He first knew that he loved her on the occasion of her 
“‘coming-of-age party.’’ His people and hers lived in the 
same sombre London square: their Haslemere gardens were 
divided only by asunk fence. He had known her all his life. 
Her coming of age succeeded but by a couple of days his 
return from three years of lazy philosophic study in Germany, 
and the sight of her took his breath away. In the time- 
honored cliché of the hurried novelist —too hurried to turn a 
new phrase for an idea as old as the new life of spring —he 
had left a child: he found awoman. She wore a soft, Satiny- 
white gown that showed gleams of rose color through its 
folds. There were pink hollyhock blossoms in the brown of 
her hair. Her eyes were shining with the excitement of this 
festival of which she was the goddess. He lost his head, 
danced with her five times, and carried away a crumpled 
hollyhock bloom that had fallen from her hair during the last 
Lancers through which he had watched her. It was not till, 
alone again at his hotel, he pulled out the hollyhock flower 
with his ball program that he awoke to a full sense of the 
insipid flatness of the new situation. 

He had fallen in love—was madly éfris, at any rate— 
and the girl was the girl whose charms, whose fortune, whose 
general suitability as a match for him had been dinned into 
his ears ever since he was a callow boy at Oxford, and she 
a long-black-silk-legged, short-frocked tomboy of fourteen. 
Every one had always said that it was the obvious thing. 
And now he had, for once, done exactly what was expected of 
him, and his fine literary sense revolted. The worst of all 
was that she seemed not quite to hate him. Better, a thou- 
sand times better, that he should have loved and longed and 
never won a smile from her—that he should have sacrificed 
something, anything, and gone his lonely way. But she had 
emiled on him—undoubtedly she had smiled—and he did 
not want to play the part so long ago assigned to him by his 
people. He wanted to be Sidney Carton. Darnay’s had 
always seemed to him the inferior réle. 

Yet he could not keep his thoughts from her, and for what 
was left of the year his days and nights were a restless 


ri HAD the literary sense but he had it as an inverted 
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see-saw of longing and repulsion— 
advance and retreat. His moods were 
reflected in hers, but always an inter- 
view later—that is to say, if he was 
cold on Tuesday, she on Thursday would 
be colder. If on Thursday he was ten- 
der, Sunday would find her kind. But 
he, by that time, was frigid. So that 
they never, after the first wildly beauti- 
ful evening when their hearts went out 
to each other in a splendor of primitive 
frankness, met in moods that chimed. 

This safeguarded him. It irritated 
her, and it most successfully bewitched 
them both. 

His people and her people looked on, 
and were absolutely and sadly con- 
vinced that—as her brother put it to 
his uncle—it was ‘‘no go.’’ There- 
upon a certain young-old cotton-broker 
appearing on the scene and bringing 
gifts with him, her people began to put 
pressure on her. She loathed the cot- 
ton-broker and said so. One afternoon 
every one was by careful accident got 
out of the way and the cotton-broker 
caught her alone. That night there was 
a scene. Her father talked a little too 
much of obedience and of duty; her 
mother played the hysterical symphony 
with the loud pedal hard down—and 
next morning the girl had vanished, 
leaving the conventional note of fare- 
well on the pincushion. 

Now the two families being on all 
Sx 6s se counts close allies had bought jointly 
reijiis Sorel: a piece of land near the Littlestone golf 
links and on it had built a bungalow, 
occupied by members of either house in 
turn, according to any friendly arrange- 
ment that happened to commend itself. But at this time of 
the year folk were keeping Christmas season dismally in 
their town houses. 

It was on the day when the cotton-broker made his failure 
that the whole world seemed suddenly worthless to the man 
with the hollyhock bloom in his pocketbook, because he had 
met her at a dance and he had been tender— but she, reflect- 
ing his mood of their last meeting, had been glacial. So he 
lied roundly to his people, and told them that he was going 
to spend a week ortwo with an old chum who was staying up 
for the vacation at Cambridge, and, instead, he chose the 
opposite point of the compass, took train to New Romney, 
and walked over to the squat one-storied bungalow of the 
sea. Here he let himself in with the family latch-key, and 
set to work with the help of a box from the stores, borne 
behind him with his portmanteau on a hand-cart, to keep 
Christmas by himself. This at least was not literary. It 
was not in the least what a person in a book would do. He 
lit a fire in the dining-room, and the chimney was damp and 
smoked abominably, so that when he had fed full on tinned 
meats he was fain to let the fire go out and to sit in his fur- 
lined overcoat by the becindered grate, now fast growing 
cold, and smoke pipe after pipe of gloomy reflection. He 
certainly laid to heart the old advice to put ¢hat in his pipe 
and smoke it. He put everything in his pipe and smoked it. 
The cursed countenance which his people were ready to give 
to the match that he couldn’t make—her maddening inde- 
cisions, his own idiotic variableness. The lamp began to 
smell vilely and he blew it out, and did not light candles 
because it was too much trouble. So the early winter dusk 
had deepened into night. And the bitter north wind had 
brought the snow, and it drifted now in feather-soft touches 
against the windows. 

He thought of the good warm dining-room in Russell 
Square —of the gathering of aunts and uncles and cousins, 
uncongenial perhaps, but still human, and he shivered in his 
fur-lined coat and his icy solitude, damning himself for the 
fool he knew he was. 

And, even as he damned, his breath was stopped and his 
heart leaped at the sound, faint but unmistakable, of a key in 
the front door. If a man exists not too remote from his hairy 
ancestors to have lost the habit of the pricking ear he was that 
man. He pricked his ears, so far as a modern man may, and 
listened. 

The key grated in the lock — grated and turned—the door 
was opened—and banged again. Something was set down 
in the little passage, set down thumpingly and wholly without 
precaution. He heard a hand move along the partition of 
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and fall—and he heard the scrape and spurt of a struck 
match. 

He sat siill. He would catch this burglar red-handed. 

Through the ill-fitting partitions of the Jerry-built bungalow 
he could hear the intruder moving recklessly in the kitchen. 
The legs of chairs and tables grated on the brick floor. 

He took off his shoes, rose, and crept out through the pas- 
sage toward the kitchen door. It stood ajar. A clear-cut 
slice of light came from it. Treading softly in his stockinged 
feet he came to it and looked in. One candle, stuck ina blue 
saucer, burned on the table. A weak blue and yellow glim- 
mer came from some sticks in the fireplace. 

Kneeling in front of this, breathless with the endeavor 
to blow the damp sticks to flame, crouched the burglar. 
A woman. A girl. She had laid aside hat and cloak. 
The first sight of her was like a whirlwind sweeping over 
heart and brain. For the bright brown hair that the candle- 
light lingered in was like her dear brown hair, and when 
she rose suddenly and turned toward the door his heart 
stood still, for it was she —her very self. 

She had not seen him. He retreated— in all the stillness 
his tortured nerves allowed—and sat down again in the fur 
coat and the dining-room. She hadnot heardhim. He was, 
for some moments, absolutely stunned, then he crept to the 
window. In the poignant stillness of the place he could hear 
the heavy flakes of snow dabbing softly at the glass. 

She was here. She, like him, had fled to this refuge confi- 
dent in its desertion at this season by each of the families 
who shared a right to it. She was there—he was. here. 
Why had she fled? The question did not want to be 
answered — it sank before the other question. What was he 
todo? The whole literary soul of the man cried out against 
either of the obvious courses of action. 

‘*T can go in,’’ he said, ‘‘ and surprise her, and tell her I 
love her, and then walk out intothe night and leave her alone 
here. That’s conventional and dramatic. OrI can sneak 
off without her knowing I’ve been here at all —and leave her 
to spend the night unprotected in this infernal frozen dog- 
hutch. That’s conventional enough, Heaven knows. But 
what’s the use of being a reasonable human being with free- 
will if you can’t do anything but the literarily and romantic- 
ally obvious.’’ 

Here a sudden noise thrilled him. Next moment he drew 
a long breath of relief. She had but droppeda gridiron. As 
it crashed and settled down with a rhythmic rattle on the 
kitchen flags the thought flowed through him like a river of 
Paradise: ‘‘ If she did love me—what an hour and what a 
moment this would be!’’ 

Meantime she, her hands helpless with cold, was dropping 
clattering gridirons not five yards from him. 

Suppose he went out to the kitchen and suddenly announced 
himself. How flat—how obvious! Suppose hecrept quietly 
away and went to the inn at New Romney. 

How desperately flat! How more than obvious! 

Suppose he—but the third course refused itself to the 
desperate clutch of his drowning imagination, and left him 
clinging to the bare straw of a question. What should he do? 

Suddenly the really knightly and unconventional idea 
occurred to him, an idea that would save him from the pit of 
the obvious, yawning on each side of him. 

There was a bicycle shed, where also wood was stored, 
and coal and lumber of all sorts. He would pass the night 
there— warm in his fur coat and his determination not to let 
his conduct be shaped by ‘‘ what people in books would have 
done.’’ And in the morning—strong with the great renun- 
ciation of all the possibilities that this evening’s meeting held 
—he would come and knock at the front door— just like 
anybody else—and— Qui vivraverra. At least he would be 
watching over her rest, and would be able to protect the 
house from tramps. 

Very gently and cautiously, all in the dark, he pushed 
his bag behind the sofa, covered the store box with a Liberty 
cloth from a side table, crept out softly, and softly opened 
the front door—it opened softly, that is; but it shut with an 
unmistakable click that stung in his ears as he stood on one 
foot on the snowy doorstep struggling with the knots of his 
shoelaces. 

The bicycle shed was uncompromisingly dark and smelt 
of coal sacks. He found a corner, between, the coals and 
the wood, and sat down on the floor. 

‘* Bother the fur coat,’’ was his answer tc the doubt whether 
coal dust and broken twigs were a good down-setting for that 
triumph of the Bond Street art. There he sat, full of a cha- 
stened joy at the thought that he watched over her —that he, 
sleepless, untiring, was on guard, ready, at an instant’s 
warning, to spring to her aid should she need protection. 
The thought was mightily soothing. The shed was cold—the 
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fur coat was warm. 
fully as any babe. 

When he awoke it was with the light of a big horn lantern 
in his eyes and in his ears the snapping of wood. 

She was there — stooping beside the heaped faggots, break- 
ing off twigs to fill the lap of her up-gathered blue gown; 
the shimmery siik of her petticoat gleamed greenly. He was 
partly hidden by a derelict bicycle aud a watering-can. 

He hardly dared to draw breath. 

Composedly she broke the twigs. 
turned toward him. 

‘Who's there?’’ she said. 

An inspiration came to him—and this at least was not flat 
or obvious. He writhed into the darkness behind a paraffine 
cask—slipped out of his fur coat and plunged his hands in 
the dust of the coal. 

‘Don’t be ’ard on a pore cove, mum,’’ he mumbled, des- 
perately rubbing the coal dust on to his face; ‘“‘ you wouldn’t 
go for toturna dawg out on a night like this, let alone a pore 
chap outer work.’’ 

Even as he spoke he admired the courage of the girl. 
Alone, miles from any other house, she met a tramp in an 
outhouse as calmly as though he had been a fly in the butter. 

‘*You’ve no business here, you know,’’ she said briskly. 
‘What did you come for?’’ 

‘* Shelter, mum—lI won’t take nothing as don’t belong to 
me—not so much as a lump of coal, mum.’’ 

She turned her head. He almost thought she smiled. 

‘* But I can’t have tramps sleeping here,’’ she said. 

‘It’s not as if I was a reg’lar tramp,’’ he said, warming 
to his part as he had often done on the stage in his A. D. C. 
days. ‘‘I’m a respectable working-man, mum, as ’as seen 
better days.’’ 

‘* Are you hungry?’’ she said. “‘I’ll give you something 
to eat if you’ll come to the door in five minutes.’’ 

He could not refuse—but when 
she was gone into the house he 
could bolt. So he said: 

‘*Now may the blessing! It’s 
starving I am, mum, and on 
Christmas Eve.’’ 

This time she did smile: it was 
beyond a doubt. He had always 
thought her smile charming. She 
turned at the door and her glance 
followed the lantern’s rays as they 
pierced the darkness where he 
crouched. 

The moment he heard the house 
door shut he sprang up, lifted the 
fur coat gingerly to the wood- 
block. Flight, instant flight! 
Yet how could he present himself 
at New Romney with a fur coat 
and a face like a collier’s? He 
had drawn a bucket of water from 
the well earlier in the day —some 
would be left—it was close by 
the back door. He tiptoed over 
the snow and washed and washed 
and washed. He was drying face 
and hands with a pocket hand- 
kerchief that seemed strangely 
cold and small when the door 
opened suddenly, and there close 
by him was she, silhouetted 
against the warm glow of fire and 
candles. 

“Come in,’’ she said; ‘‘ you 
can’t possibly see to wash out 
there.’’ 

Before he knew it her hand 
was on his arm, and she had drawn 
him in to the warmth and light. 

He looked at her — but her eyes 
were on the fire. 

“Till give you some warm 
water and you can wash at the 
sink,’’ she said, closing the door 
and taking the kettle from the 
fire. 

He caught sight of his face in 
the square of looking-glass over 
the sink. 

Was it worth while’ to go on 
pretending? His face was still 
very black. She evidently had not recognized him. Perhaps 
——surely she would have the good taste to retire while the 
tramp washed, so that he could take his coat off? Then 
he could take flight —and the situation would be saved from 
absolute farce. 

But when she had poured the hot water into a bowl she sat 
down in the chair by the fire and gazed into the hot coals. 

He washed. 

He washed till he was quite clean. 

He dried face and hands on the rough towel. He dried 
them till they were scarlet and shone. But he dared not turn 
around. 


In five minutes he was sleeping peace- 


Then like a flash she 
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There seemed no way out of this save by the valley of 
humiliation. Still she sat looking into the fire. 

As he washed he saw with half a retroverted eye the round 
table spread with china and glass and silver. 

“* As I live—it’s set for two,’’ he told himself. And in an 
instant jealousy answered once and for all the questions he 
had been asking himself since August. 

** Aren’t you clean yet?’’ she said at last. 

How could he speak ? 

** Aren’t you clean yet?’’ she repeated, and called him 
by his name. He turned then quickly enough. 
leaning back in the chair laughing at him. 

‘* How did you know me?’’ he asked angrily. 

**Your tramp voice might have deceived me,’ 
‘you did do it most awfully well. But you see I'd 
looking at you for ages before you woke!’”’ 

“Then good-night,’’ said he. 

““ Good-night?’’ said she; ‘‘ but it’s not seven yet! ’’ 

“* You’re expecting some one,’’ he said, pointing dramatic- 
ally to the table. 

“*Oh, that,” she said; ‘‘ yes—that was for—for the poor 
man as had seen better days. There’s nothing but eggs— 
but I couldn’t turn a dog from my door on such a night till 
I'd fed it!”’ 

** Do you really mean——?’”’ 

“Why not?” 

** It’s glorious! ”’ 

‘It’s a picnic.’”’ 

** But?’’ said he. 

‘*Oh—well! Go if you like!’’ said she. 

It was not only eggs. It was all sorts of things from that 
store box. And never had any picnic been so gay. He told 
her that he had been bored in town and had sought relief in 
solitude. That, she told him, was her case also. He told 


She was 


’ she said; 


been 


her how-he had heard her come in and how he had hated to 


** It és funny,’’ she said, smiling hurriedly at him. 

He did not smile. He said: ‘‘I want you to tell me why 
were you so angel-good — why did you let me stay? Why did 
you lay the pretty table for two.’’ 

** Because we’ve never been in the same mood at the same 
time,’’ she said desperately, ‘ 
should be this evening.’’ 

‘* What mood?”’ he asked inexorably. 

** Why — jolly —cheerful,’’ she said with the slightest pos- 
sible hesitation. 


‘and somehow I thought we 


‘*T see. 

There was another silence. 
fluttered a little. 

*““My old governess, Miss Pettingill—you remember old 
Pet? Well, she’s coming by the train that gets in at eight. 
I wired to her from town. 7 

‘*Ought she?’’ he cried, pushing back his chair and com- 
ing toward her—‘‘ ought she? Then, by Heaven, before she 
comes I’m going to tell you something—— ”’ 

*“ No, don’t!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You'll spoil everything. 
and sit down again. You shall. I insist. 
I always swore I would some day.”’ 

““Why?’’ said he, and sat down. 

** Because I knew you’d never make up your mind to tell 
me——’’ 

** To tell you what?’’ 

** Anything —for fear you should have to say it in the same 
way some one else had said it before.’’ 

“* Said what?’’ 

“Anything! Sit still! Now /'m going to tell vou 

She came slowly round the table and knelt on one knee 
beside him, her elbows on the arm of his chair. 


Then she said in a voice that 


She ought to be here by now—— 


Go 


, 


Let me tell you 


” 


““You’ve never had the courage to make up your mind to 
anything,”’ 
““Is that what you were going to tell me?”’ 


she began. 

he asked, and 
looked in her eyes till she dropped 
their lids. 


**No—ves—no; I haven't any- 





Good 





thing to tell you, really. 





night.’’ 
** Aren’t you going to tell me?’ 
She hid her face in her hands 


** There isn’t anything to tell,’’ she 
whispered. 
“Then I'll tell you,’’ said he. 
She started up, and the little 


brass knocker’s urgent summons 
resounded through the bungalow. 
** Here she is!’’ she cried. 
He also sprang to his feet. 
** And we haven't told each other 
anything! ’’ he said. 
Ah, no— Don’t! 
Let me go There she’s knock 
ing again. You must let me go!”’ 
He let her slip through his arms 


** Haven't we? 





At the door she paused to flash a 
soft, queer smile at him. 

~— I who told you, after 
all!’’shesaid. ‘‘ Aren’t you glad 
Because that wasn’t a bit literary.’’ 

**You didn’t. I told you,’’ he 
retorted. 

** Not you! 
** That 
obvious. 


was 








she said scornfully 


would have been 


” 


too 


Ved 
To the 
Last Letter 
of the Law 


MAN who had been cashier of 

a Western bank came into the 

Post-Office Department recently as 
a clerk. 

In the course of his new duties 

he was required to write official 


letters of acknowledgment con- 














“SIT STILL! NOW I'M GOING TO TELL YOU” 


take either the obvious course of following her tothe kitchen, 
saying ‘‘ How do you do?”’ and retiring to New Romney, 
or the still more obvious course of sneaking away without 
asking her how she did. And he told her how he had decided 
to keep watch over her from the bicycle shed. And how the 
coal-black inspiration had come to him. And she laughed. 

‘* That was much more literary than anything else you could 
have thought of,’’ said she; ‘‘ it was exactly like a book. 
And oh—you’ve no idea how funny you looked.’”’ 

They both laughed and there was a silence. 

‘* Do you know,”’ he said, ‘‘ I can hardly believe that this is 
the first meal we’ve ever had alone. It seems as though 7 





cerning the business that 
over his desk. 

He took his first batch of letters 
to First Assistant Postmaster- 
General Wynne. They were all 
alike and began: ‘‘ Dear Sir: Your favor of the 15th inst. 
received and contents noted. In reply I beg leave to state sad 


came 





‘* Here,’”” said General Wynne, ‘‘this will not do. In 
Government “letters of this kind you must not use the 
personal pronoun. The Government is impersonal. You 


must rewrite those letters. 

** All right,’’ answered the clerk, ‘‘ I understand.”’ 

Some time later he came back with the new lot and laid 
them confidently on General Wynne’s desk, saying: ‘‘ Those 
are correct, I think. I have used no personal pronouns.’’ 

He had written: ‘‘ Dear Sir: Your favor of the 15th inst. 
received and contents noted. In reply beg leave to state a 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Happiness is hope, not experience. 
@It is the bargain counter that keeps us poor. 


@it's a poor gas meter that knows when the nights 
get shorter. 


@ The young have too little confidence in themselves; 
the old, in others. 


@A woman who would like to do something and can’t 
generally joins a club. 


€ Foreigners still find us crude, but they keep import- 
ing our refined products. 


@ Alaska has a cable now and the gold-hunters have 
a far easier time getting money —from home. 


@One reason that Europe is behind America is that 
only a few of the leading men over there have American wives. 


@In these days of high charges for electric lights tle - 


country needs another Benjamin Franklin. He brought elec- 
tricity down. ; 


ws 


Our Factory of Americans 


WENTY-ONE years ago we touched high-water mark in 
immigration, with three-quarters of a million arrivals. 
It looks as if that tremendous record would be beaten this 
year. In one day in April more than ten thousand immi- 
grants landed at New York—the greatest day’s work in 
the history of that port. One steamer brought 1341 
Scandinavians, another nearly 1400 Italians, another almost 
1600 Greeks, Italians, Arabs, Turks and Persians, a fourth 
over 2500 Poles and other Slavs, a fifth 270 Scotchmen, a 
sixth 525 Greeks, Turks and Arabs, and a seventh nearly 
2600 Germans. In the first eleven days of April 41,200 immi- 
grants of all nationalities invaded Ellis Island. 

No wonder some of our kind friends across the Atlantic, 
looking at this appalling mixture, believe that we never can 
turn its varied ingredients into Americans. Nosuch gigantic 
amalgamation of diverse races has ever been attempted since 
Caracalla made Roman citizens of all the inhabitants of his 
empire, and we may say that never in the history of the world 
has such an undertaking been successfully consummated. 

But that does not prove that we shallfail. Indeed, there is 
every reason to believe that we shall succeed. Wehave been 
peculiarly fortunate in our preparation for the mighty work 
that is reversing the catastrophe of Babel. We have been a 
composite people from the beginning. The Thirteen Col- 
onies were settled by Englishmen, Scotchmen, Scotch-Irish, 
Irish, Dutchmen, Swedes, Germans, Frenchmen and Negroes. 
Before the Revolution substantially all these, except the 
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Negroes, had been welded into one homogeneous people, with 
a common language and common political ideals. For fifty 
years after that this people increased and solidified with little 
admixture from immigration, so that when new currents began 
to flow from Europe it was prepared to absorb them. It was 
a quarter of a century later still before the first great flood 
broke upon us. That deluge was Irish. In the fifties the 
problem of immigration was regarded as an Irish problem. 
The Know-Nothing protest was an anti-Irish movement. 
Irishmen captured our city governments, and our foreign 
policies were swayed by the prejudices of the ‘‘ Irish vote.’’ 

But gradually the Irish freshet subsided, to be succeeded 
by a German stream. A quarter of a million German immi- 
grants entered the country in a single year. German 
newspapers, theatres and churches sprang up and flourished. 
Had this continued there might have been some reason to fear 
that the Kaiser’s dream of a huge, alien German colony in 
the United States would be realized. But it stopped in good 
time. Meanwhile the earlier Irish immigrants and their chil- 
dren had become thorough Americans, and were helping the 
original Americans to assimilate the Germans. The work 
was successfully accomplished, and now the Irish and 
Germans both are parts of that wonderful solvent that is 
Americanizing the newer arrivals. 

We are receiving a good many Italians, Poles, Hungarians 
and Russian Jews at present, but it will be many years before 
their numbers compare with those of the Irish and Germans 
who have been already successfully assimilated. And by that 
time no doubt the stream will slacken, as the former streams 
have done. Meanwhile the races that have produced Marconi 
and Tesla will still further enrich a stock which the mixture 
of blood has made already the richest in the world. 


eo 
The Bogey Man Banished 


HE murders and uncleaner crimes which fill the papers 

every day are so much alike that they are apt to pall on 
us. Considered as literature the heroes are too common- 
place. We are surprised to find that the man who banged 
his friend’s head to a jelly the other day, or put strychnia in 
his coffee, bought his clothes from our own tailor and is 
known to our own chums as a clever, amusing fellow. 

Are we really all then cut from the same cloth? Even the 
judges on the bench seem to confuse the sheep and the goats. 
One complimented a murderer the other day as a good father 
and a useful citizen — and what is more, he told the truth; 
and another, when a shameless woman calmly told the whole 
country how, day after day, she had disgraced her innocent 
daughters, condoled with her upon her ‘‘ heavy sorrows.’’ 

Our fathers dealt in no such compliments. The judge put 
rue and tansy between him and the prisoner during the trial 
to ward off contagion from body and soul, and at the end 
recounted his crimes, held him up as a monster to the world, 
and put on the black cap while he prayed to God to have 
mercy on his soul. 

An old chronicle of Newgate tells us how a murderer’s dead 
body was placed standing on a high black car with his bloody 
clothes and ax, and, escorted by regiments of soldiers, all the 
police and bands of music, was drawn through the massed 
streets, stopping at last where Drury I.ane intersects the 
Strand. There a deep pit was dug and the quartered body, 
with a stake driven through the heart, was lowered into it 
amid a roar of execration from all London. 

There was no mincing matters as to the character of that 
fellow! 

Does our modern change of attitude come from our growth 
in charity or simply from our better knowledge of ourselves? 
We have begun to find out that we are all like the Centaur, 
part man and part brute. 

We begin to see, too, that most ill-doing is the result not 
of any abnormal, monstrous vice in us, but of virtues grown 
rank and poisonous. A flower run rampant kills the soil as 
much as any weed. The miser is at first only wisely prudent: 
the spendthrift only generous: passions which end in divorces 
and murders come into the lives of men who in their boyhood 
were more affectionate and impulsive than their fellows. 

Weall, if we have any mother wit, have found this out, and 
hence we have almost ceased to teach our boys of little 
fenced-in roads to little fenced-in heavens belonging to our 
own little sect, with all the rest of God’s children shut out. 

But we show them Smith in the dock and Pratt on the gal- 
lows and say, ‘‘ You, too— but for the goodness of God and the 
power of fight that is in you.’’ 


w 
Why Not a Naval Merger? 


yeas Nelson kidnaped the Danish fleet at Copenhagen 

he was seizing an instrument of war of European 
importance. When the combined squadrons of England, 
France and Russia destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino 
they were attacking a force that counted for something in 
international politics. When Prussia and Austria waylaid 
Denmark in 1864 the Danes had command of the sea. As 
lately as 1877 the Turks were stronger than the Russians on 
the Black Sea, and even after that Greece aspired to be a 
naval power. 
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But now the little countries are dropping out of the naval 
game. It is becoming too rich for their blood. Only the 
greatest Powers can afford it, or rather stand it, for the 
greatest of them cannot really afford it. A single modern 
battleship would pay for the entire fleet with which Nelson 
won Trafalgar. The entire revenue of Turkey, out of which 
the Sultan must pay all the expenses of his government, 
including the cost of maintaining his numerous family, is 
almost precisely the amount of this year’s appropriation for 
the United States Navy. The cost of the British navy would 
support the government of Spain and leave a handsome margin 
for additional stealings. The whole Chinese Empire is run 
on a good deal less than the cost of the American navy. 

Twenty years ago Italy had the third fleet in the world. 
Her naval strength surpassed that of Russia or Germany. 
Now she has politely cashed in her chips and withdrawn from 
the table. Chile and Argentina once had stronger fleets than 
ours. Now they have agreed to stop building and their new 
ships are for sale. Japan still thinks herself a great naval 
power, but the financial pace is too hot for her, and she will 
have to drop out. Practically Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Germany and the United States form a Naval Trust. Ina 
few years any one of them will be a match at sea for all the 
other countries of the world combined. 

It is a widely accepted maxim of economics that where 
combination is possible competition is impossible. Now that 
the number of competing establishments in the naval busi- 
ness has been so reduced, it seems as if the next development 
would be a ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement’’ to stop a cutthroat 
rivalry. With battleships quoted at $7,500,000 apiece, one 
ship all round and two for England means an outlay of 
$45,000,000, with the relative strength of the Powers left pre- 
cisely where it was before the money was spent. It seems as 
if it ought not to be impossible for statesmanship to find a 
way of avoiding that futileexpenditure. Chile and Argentina 
have done it. Their naval rivalry was recently as acute as 
that of any two of the Great Powers, and relatively even 
more expensive, but they managed to tame it. If, instead of 
being named Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany and the 
United States, the maritime Powers were called Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Hill, Vanderbilt and Harriman, they would 
probably contrive to get around a table and agree upon some 
‘administrative economies ’’ to the general benefit of their 
bank accounts. 
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The Royal Incubus 


NE of the advantages of living under a republic is that 
there is nobody whose movements the illustrated papers 
are absolutely compelled to exploit. It is true that the 
President of the United States is a good camera subject, 
especially when he is as picturesque a character as Mr. 
Roosevelt, but editors have some little latitude even in 
dealing with the President. In England the movements of 
the King and the royal family are peremptorily ‘‘ must’? in 
the office of every weekly periodical, and no matter what 
London picture-paper you pick up you may count on finding 
at least a third of the illustrations devoted to illustrious faces 
with which you are already reasonably familiar. 

In its issue of April 11, for instance, the Illustrated London 
News gave up the whole of its first page to a view of ‘‘ King 
Edward’s Visit to Lisbon. His Majesty and the King of 
Portugal Landing from the State Barge at Block House 
Square.’’ The next illustrated page was filled with a pic- 
ture of ‘‘ The Ancient Portuguese Royal Barge, Bearing King 
Edward and Dom Carlos from the Yacht to the Shore.’’ A 
double page centrepiece threw a number of sidelights on the 
visit, and another half-page reproduced some Roman antiq- 
uities presented to the Queen of Portugal. 

The Graphic, of the same date, was equally copious in its 
attentions to the royal visit, and it had the special enterprise 
to illustrate ‘‘ His Majesty’s Bedroom,’’ ‘‘ The King’s Sitting- 
Room,’’ and ‘‘ The Reception-Room’’ in the Portuguese 
palace. Presumably the views of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Pajamas ”’ 
were fogged on the plates. 

Now, His Majesty King Edward VII (or I, as the Scotch 
will have it) is a tolerably well-known personage. Even a 
Central Office detective could recognize him anywhere on 
sight. And ‘‘ His Majesty Visiting Dom Carlos of Portugal ”’ 
is not noticeably different in appearance from ‘‘ His Majesty 
Laying the Cornerstone of the Dumfermline Institute for 
Destitute Paretics,’’ or ‘‘ His Majesty and the Countess of 
Warwick at Ascot,’’ or ‘‘ His Majesty Shooting Pheasants at 
Balmoral,’’ or ‘‘ His Majesty Decorating Private Finerty of 
the Enniskillen Fusileers,’’ ‘or ‘‘ His Majesty Breaking the 
Bank at Tranby Croft.’’ Consequently a prolonged course of 
English illustrated papers inevitably produces a sensation of 
monotony. Three pictures of His Majesty a week—a very 
low average— make 156 a year, or 1560 for ten years. In 
one sense the system is easy for the editors, if hard on the 
subscribers, for all they have to do is to keep in stock views 
of two or three suits of civilian clothes and all the military 
and naval uniforms in Europe, and one-third of the space in 
their papers is provided for. But when things of importance 
are happening in the world—and in this revolutionary age 
things of considerable moment are happening all the time 
—it is a little annoying to have the space available for live 
topics cut down to make room for royal fashion plates. 






























LONEL HARRY HALL, of Pittsburg, the writer and 
orator, likes the prairie and goes West every summer. 
During his trip last year he was overtaken by night in a little 
village in Nebraska. He stayed at the local hotel. In the 
morning he wanted to take a bath and consulted the landlord 
about it. 
The landlord shouted back to the kitchen: ‘‘ Hey, Jim, 
this here gent wants to take a bath. Bring the fixin’s.’’ 
Soon afterward a boy appeared carrying a cake of yellow 
soap, a towel and a pickax. 
‘* What’s the pickax for?’’ asked Hall. 
‘*Why,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘ you’ll have to dam up the 
crick.’’ 


His Identity Established 


snare N. DOUBLEDAY, the New York publisher, is tall 
and broad-shouldered. He was rushing from the ferry 

the other day when a suave person, wearing a silk hat and 
exhibiting other signs of prosperity, approached him and 
said: ‘‘ Why, how do you do, Mr. Williams? I am glad to 
see you again. How are all the folks?’’ 

‘* Heavens,’’ thought Doubleday, ‘‘ after living in New 
York for twenty years I am about to be buncoed.”’ 

Then he smiled and replied affably: ‘‘I think you are 
mistaken. My name is not Williams.’’ 

“Can it be?’’ inquired the man with the silk hat. ‘* The 
resemblance is marvelous. May I ask what is your name?’’ 

Doubleday straightened himself to his full height. ‘‘ Of 
course,’’ he said. ‘‘It is no secret. My name is Tom 
Thumb.”’ 


Only as Old as He Felt 


ENATOR EDMUND W. PETTUS, of Alabama, is eighty- 
two and the oldest man in the Senate. His predecessor 
was Senator Pugh. During Pugh’s fight for reélection Mr. 
Pettus, then a lawyer in Selma, went to see Pugh about get- 
ting an appointment as judge. 

‘* Pshaw, Pettus,’’ said Pugh loftily, ‘‘ you are too old to 
be a judge.”’ 

Pettus stood and looked at Pugh fora minute. Then he 
announced with great deliberation: ‘‘ Well, if I am too old 
to be a judge I am not tooold to bea United States Senator.’’ 

He wasn’t, either, for he went out and defeated Pugh and 
took the Senatorship himself. 

No man could be so wise as Pettus looks, but his looks 
belie his wisdom but little, at that. Heis learned in the law 
and especially well versed in the Bible and Shakespeare. 
Somebody asked him where he got it all. 
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“FOR FIFTEEN YEARS IN AN ICE BOX” 





‘When I was a young fellow, in 1849,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I rode on horseback from Selma to 
California. I had a Bible and a Shakespeare 
in my saddle-bags and I read them when I was 
jogging along and when I was incamp. They 
were the only companions I had and I haven’t 
forgotten them.’’ 


The Sultan’s Private Cooler 


REDERICK W. HOLLS, the New York 
lawyer who was secretary to the American 
Commission to the Peace Conference at The 
Hague, tells of a call he had one morning dur- 
ing the conference from three Turks. They 
were fine-looking fellows. The spokesman was Rustem Bey 
and the others were different sorts of Beys. 

They came to enlist Mr. Holls and the commissioners from 
the United States in the cause of the Young Turks. They 
said the Sultan of Turkey is a usurper. They proclaimed, 
with much intensity and many gestures, that the real Sultan 
had been imprisoned for fifteen years. 

‘* Ah,”’? said Mr. Holls, thinking to relieve the situation 
somewhat, ‘‘ he’s in the cooler, is he?’’ 

The Turks did not understand. Mr. Holls was forced to 
make a long explanation that in this country a man who is in 
prison is sometimes referred to as being in the “‘ cooler.’’ 
The Turks were much interested in this strange phrase. 

Later in the day one of the English commissioners met Mr. 
Holls. ‘‘ By the way, Holls,’’ he said, ‘‘ did you receive a 
call from some Young Turks this morning?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Holls replied. 

‘‘ They came to see me, too,’’ the Englishman continued. 
‘*Most extraordinary people. Why, they told me the real 
Sultan has been imprisoned for fifteen years in an ice box.’’ 


The Correspondent’s Revenge 


HEN Alfred Henry Lewis, the author, was a corre- 

spondent at Washington for a Missouri paper he had a 

difficulty with Governor Dockery, who was then a member of 
the House of Representatives. 

Lewis cast about for a suitable revenge. After thinking 
about the matter for some days he wrote an innocent para- 
graph for his paper which said that Mr. Dockery, who is a 
rich man, had decided to give a large portion of his wealth to 
the various churches of Missouri, and had begun by sending 
checks for $500 to churches in St. Joseph and Kansas City. 

Then he sat back and waited. Dockery was begging for 
mercy in less than a week. Every church in the State, 
almost, had written for its share. Lewis printed another 
paragraph saying that Mr. Dockery’s contributions would not 
be made for some years, and since that time Dockery has been 
scrupulously polite. 


A Qualified Assent 


ENATOR ALLISON, of Iowa, has the reputation of being 
the most cautious man in public life. He takes no 
chances, but always qualifies his statements. His letters are 
marvels. During the past session of Congress the Senator 
read to Senator Hale a letter he had written on a subject in 
which Senator Hale was also interested. 

** What will he think of that?’’ asked Allison. 

‘*T don’t think he will get much out of it,’’ Hale replied. 

** 1 didn’t intend he should,’’ chuckled Allison. 

This incident led an Iowa man to tell the story of the rash 
citizen of Dubuque who once made a bet he could force 
Senator Allison to answer ‘‘ Yes’’ to a direct proposition. 

Half a dozen friends went along to see the miracle per- 
formed. They entered Allison’s office and chatted on various 
topics. Presently a flock of sheep, newly. sheared, came by. 

‘* Those sheep have just been sheared, Senator,’’ said the 
man who had made the bet, winking at his companions. 

Senator Allison gazed earnestly at the sheep. Then he 
replied softly: ‘‘ It looks like it on this side.’ 


Julius Cesar Up to Date 


NE of the famous orators of Texas was Colonel Tol 
Bouie, an unlettered genius, who had much language at 

his control and few facts. 
Bouie referred to the assassination of Julius Czsar in one 
of his speeches. This is what he said of that historic incident: 
‘* One beautiful summer day when Julius Cesar was walk- 
ing down the streets of Spain, happy and free from care, along 
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came Brutus and snuck up behind him with stealthy tread. 
Then Brutus drew his bowie knife and plugged it into the 
immortal ribs of Julius Caesar, and that grand man, com- 
pletely taken by surprise, turned on Brutus and in tones of 
thunder said: ‘Is that you, Brutus, you dirty dog?’ ”’ 


A Question of Technicalities 


NE of the results of the Populist movement in the West 

a few years ago was the election of a man named Kirby 

to the House of Representatives. Kirby had violent ideas 

about money. He could talk for hours on the financial 
question. 

During Kirby’s first term a bill came up for discussion 
which had to do with the issuing of a new series of paper 
money and the retirement and maceration of the series then 
in use. 

Kirby was furious about this. ‘‘ Here we see the Govern- 
ment, directed from Lombard Street in London, withdrawing 
billions of money from circulation and macerating it, what- 
ever that is,’’ he shouted in a speech one day. ‘‘ Never in 
the history of the United States has such an outrage been 
perpetrated. With our children crying for money these crea- 
tures of the Wall Street octopus are withdrawing billions 
from circulation, billions, gentlemen, I say billions ——’’ 

‘*Don’t you mean millions?’’ asked Representative 
Culberson. 

‘* There you go,’’ yelled Kirby, shaking his arms in the 
air, ‘‘ there you go; just like all the rest of them, you are try- 
ing to win this fight on technicalities.’’ 


The Last Appeal 


OMETIMES the dignity of the United States does not 
appeal to the newcomer in Washington. A bumptious 
young secretary to a Senator strolled into the court room on 
decision day. He took a seat inside the railing, in one of the 
chairs reserved for the lawyers who are privileged to practice 
before the court. 

The marshal saw the stranger and sent him a note which 
read: ‘* Are you a member of the bar?”’ 

The young secretary read the note and smiled a scornful 
smile. He sent to the marshal acard which proclaimed him 
to be the secretary of Senator So-and-So. 

This did not impress the marshal, for a doorkeeper led the 
young man, protesting vigorously, to the corridor. 

‘* Now, see here, sonny,’’ said the doorkeeper. ‘‘ You just 
think it over. That’s the Supreme Court and you don’t want 
to raise no row. Suppose you get in contempt. There ain’t 
nobody left to appeal to but the Lord.’’ 
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vital element in every line of 

business effort. No business 
executive who fails to give this 
problem his best thought has any 
fair claim to be held as keeping pace with the spirit of the age. 
Serious, profound and conscientious study of the science of busi- 
ness system — which is but another name for the art of eliminating 


Fr vital etemen of waste is the 


waste—is the demand placed upon every man in a position of busi- | tative of those of which Baker-Vawter Company is the 
If he is alert, progressive and capable he will | 


ness responsibility. 
respond to this demand. 
paralysis’’ of over-conservatism, or any other contracting influ- 
ence, he will plod along in the old rut and score a failure, or at 
best a meager and qualified success. 

Under the acute pressure of modern competition, a full and fair 


If he is suffering from the ‘creeping | 
| and every business house, must be individualiy treated; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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success is no more possible to the man of business who does not | 
apply himself consistently to the problem of climinating waste from | 


every line of his activities than it is possible for the Electrical 
Engineer to succeed who ignores all the achievements of electrical 
science in the last two decades. 








Mail and Filing Room 


An Age of Specialists: And this comparison provokes the perti- 
nent point that this is also the age of specialization. Possibly 
this suggestion may impress you as trite and commonplace; but 
you will lose the keynote to the universal tendency of the hour if 
you allow the familiarity of the saying to hide its intense and 
practical significance. It has a direct and important bearing upon 
the business of every man who has a shadow of authority or respon- 
sibility in the world of affairs. When the man who “plays a think- 
ing part,’’ whose activities are to some degree administrative, learns 
that he cannot know everything that he needs to know about his 
own business without getting help from the outside specialists he has 
mastered the biggest element of success in modern business methods. | 

This leads directly to the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Because the elimination of waste is the big problem in the shop, 
the factory, the store, the office and the bank; and because the | 
men who direct these lines of business cannot possibly think out 
and work out for themselves all the waste-eliminating devices that 
make for economy and progress, the profession of the Consulting 
Engineer in Business System has been called into,being. Doubt- | 
less the Science of Business being has not had so significant a | 
development since the Italians of 
the Middle Ages devised the first 
system of double entry bookkeep- 
ing as the upspringing of this new 
profession. Call its members 
**business experts,’’ ‘‘ business 
systematizers,” ‘‘expert method- 
izers,”” ‘business counsels,” or 
whatever you choose ; the service 
which they perform is best sug- 
gested by the title of Consulting 
Engineers of Business, and their 
work centers in one common pur- 
pose: the elimination of waste, 
the conserving of time, energy 
and material. 

A Model Office Under Modern 
Methods: | can conceive of noth- 
ing more intensely interesting 
to the alert, progressive and 
thoughtful business executive 
than an investigation of any insti- 
tution where the work of a rep- 
resentative member of this im- 
portant profession is exemplified 
in every detail of method and equipment. Probably thereisno better 
place to observe the practical workings of the highly developed 
business system than in the offices of Baker-Vawter Company, the 
largest organization of Consulting Engineers of Business in the 
world. 

Speaking from the viewpoint of a searching personal investi- 
gation of this remarkable establishment, | am compelled to 
admit that thc business man who desires to get a comprehen- 
sive view of what the Science of Business System has attained 
in the third year of the Twentieth Century need not go beyond 
the offices of these foremost members of the most important of 
the new professions. 

Clearest of all the impressions which a visit to this establishment 
will leave upon the mind of the observer is that of convincing sin- 
cerity, due to the fact that this firm consistently practices what it 
preaches. In every department, and to the last detail, it shows the 
practical operation of the principles and methods which it advocates 
and devises for others. 








| envelopes opened by the young boy who assists him. 





“You are at liberty,’”’ declared the young man who 
piloted me through this interesting place, ‘‘ to consider the 
methods you see in operation here as typical and represen- 


exponent. But you will fail to get a true perspective if you 
do not keep constantly in mind the fact that every business, 


that the general principles which you see in operation here 
must be adafied to the special needs of each institution 
which we serve. Always the personal equation must be 
considered, and this matter of individual adaptation is one 
of the most difficult and perplexing problems that test the 
skill of the specialist in business system.” 

At once I was led to the heart of the house: the room into 
which centers the vast and unceasing currents of incoming 
and outgoing correspondence, and where every item of this 
epistolary tide is filed for reference according to a system 
representing the acme of simplicity and convenience. 
Instantly the eye catches the significance of the office ar- 
rangement, noting that the mailing and filing room is located 
in the very center of the establishment, surrounded by 
rooms in which the various branches and departments are 
operated. The general accounting room and the city sales 
departments are the first arteries through which flow the 
vital current of the house correspondence. Then follow the 
offices of the Treasurer, the General Sales Manager, the 
President, the Vice-President and other members of the 
executive staff. 

About the walls of this central room runs a low deep 
wainscoting of vertical filing cases of severely artistic design 
— cases capable of holding 540,000 letters, and of the sec- 
tional construction which admits of indefinite expansion. 
Standing at the big, square table in the center is the master 
of the mailing room, swiftly scanning the contents of the 


Here, again, | caught a keynote of modern business sys- 
tem: one good man for each thinking part, and inexpen- 
sive help for the subordinate duties which proper system 
reduces to the simplicity of a mechanical routine. An 
instant’s glance at the letter in his hand is sufficient to 
analyze it, to determine to what department, official or clerk 
it should first be assigned. That officials shall not be bur- 
dened with mail that should go to their subordinates is his 
constant care. Then, too, he must always be on the alert 
for those communications demanding ‘‘ rush ” attention, and 
his tact and diplomacy are often called into use in the discreet 
handling of mail of a personal and semi-personal character. 
A seemingly slight oversight on the part of this man at the 
heart of things may easily create delay, friction and con- 
fusion. But, so swiftly does he do his exacting work of 
analysis and distribution, that he handles an average of fully 
1500 pieces of mail, incoming and outgoing, each day. Under old 
methods not fewer than six clerks would be required to do the 
work which one man and a boy now perform in the mail and filing 
room of Baker-Vawter Company. 

How 50,000 Accounts are Handled: A single step takes the investi- 


| gation into the adjoining office of the general accounting department. 


Here, as everywhere in the thoroughly modern office, flat desks 
are the order. 

‘ Here,’’ explained my guide, “‘is done the entire general ac- 
counting for a business operating 
four large factories and eighteen 
branch establishments and em- 
ploying a regular force of seventy- 
eight salesmen. We serve and 
maintain trade relations with more 
than 50,000 customers in the year, 
and yet there is not a single ledger 
in the place—at least not in the 
old sense of the term.” 

** How is this done ?” I inquired. 

“By the elimination of every 
detail of accounting that possibly 
can be dispensed with consistent 
with absolute safety and accu- 
racy. Under the old system we 
would require at least nine people 


greater facility by three young 
women. This is possible only 


under a method which cuts out | 
every process and detail not posi- | 
tively essential to live account- | 
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to take care of this volume of ac- | 
counts now handled with far | 


ing. Bookkeeping and accounting | 


of the old regime were practically a chain of copying processes, with 
all the useless multiplication of labor and of opportunities for 
errors which those processes involved. Now there is not, we 
believe, a single unnecessary repetition of a description or a detail. 
Such is the perfection to which the loose leaf system is now 
reduced !”” 


Practical Points of Office Administration 


VERYWHERE | encountered the principle that a right business. 
system provides administrative men with time to perform 
‘thinking parts,’’ leaving details to be carried out by less expen- 
sive understudies. The General Sales Manager, for example, goes 
through the orders each morning, but simply for the purpose of 
getting a line on the business that is on passage through the house. 
Again, in the afternoon, he gets a detailed report on what has been 
done. In neither of these cases does he ordinarily record a word or 
a figure. So with the Order Censor. He is paid for knowing 
things and for éhinking. To burden him with the details of prices 


| communicate with the factory concerning any order, and to as 
| lutely identify it either by its number or by the name of the pes 
| placing the order. 
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would be absurd, as Baker-Vawter Company has a list of mes of c! 
price quotations. These are “‘ remembered ”’ in an index book whidisis has 1 
the pricer swiftly consults, and then carries out the figures. Bist systen 
this man who forms the executive link between the office andtifcount of 
factory must know completely the construction of every artiffe man wi 
manufactured. And he must see that the descriptive mistakegfhile the o 
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set, in a 
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er of | 


his customers — and they are legion — are not allowed to go thro 
Then, too, it is a sound principle that the accounting of anym 
facturing business should be done in the office and not at 
factory. On the other hand, the only place for the making of c 
records is at the factory. 

Pausing beside one of the flat-bed typewriting machines, | gland 
at the complement of sheets recorded at a single writing. The 


were headed : ith the re: 
1. ‘* Acknowledgment of Order— This is not an Invoice ;” nmany ¢ 
2. ‘*Salesman’s Order ;”’ esona 
3. ‘* Office Order ;”’ “Under 1 
. “ Office Register ;’’ ry cent 


mething 


4 
5. “ Factory Order ;”’ 
6 aise goes 


. “Factory Register ;’’ 

7. ‘‘Cost Department.”’ hat it c 
Every possible item of description, of instruction, of check and croagured fron 
check essential to the manufacture and shipment of goods, anée current 


































the accounting and collecting records of the transaction, is providgad from in 
for inthese marvelously-devised blanks. But it is the use of tha “And in 1 
tools and not the tools themselves in which we are most interest@fides a per, 
When this was suggested to my guide he stepped to the Onghtadminis 


Censor’s desk and took up a binder filled with ‘ Office Registegttheir bus 
sheets. These were arranged and indexed by mumbers. Anothey 
binder contained the “Office Order” sheets, indexed under th} H 


names of the customers. 

‘The records contained in these sheets,” continued my § 
“are identical and are uniform with the ‘factory register’ 
‘factory order’ sheets, which are also filed, respectively, by! 
ber and by names. This makes it possible for the office instant 
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Under our system every department is aut 
from ‘ 


ically advised of the stage of progress made by every other depa 
ment in the filling pf each order, thus indicating at once wherea@gats, mer; 
delay is impeding the progress of executing the order. But® e men 
problem in every manufacturing business is the question of Os Banizatior 
oer that w 
Actual Factory Costs, Not Estimates ms 
“CQ YSTEM—real system!—solves this’ problem and savesiRtialists ir 
manufacturer margins large enough to roll up good divid each ma 
Many manufacturers—perhaps most of them—are running @#0 every 
factory costs on the basis of estimates. They figure that beaiBgime schoo 
their products cost them ‘about so much last year they erciall 
about the same this year.’ The old-fashioned ‘cost books’#¥S éstablis 
records of the most expensive guessing exercises that have y weeks 
been indulged in outside the operations of pure speculation This 
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mes of chance. 
sis has no show in competition with those operated on a detailed 
st system of thoroughly modern type,—one that takes minute 
count of every element that enters into the expense of a product. 
eman with a cost system of this kind is working in clear daylight, 


ile the one without it is groping in the dark. The advantage of | 


bmpetition under the system that gives adsolute cost instead of 
stimated cost is SO great that it almost insures success from the 
uset, in a struggle otherwise fairly balanced between contestants. 
*Many a manufacturer who nets $25,000 a year thinks himself 
naster of the situation because he has a practical knowledge of 
duction processes and of selling his product. 
er of his cost system to the ingenuity of a cheap bookkeeper, 
ih the result that his profits are lessened by a heavy percentage 


The manufacturing business that is run on this | 


business day, and no college or high school can boast a more 
faithful attendance upon class sessions or a more whole- 
souled attention on the part of its pupils than can this novel 


educational institution, whose students are paid good | 
And it mat- | 


salaries from the moment of their enrollment. 
ters not how wide the general experience or how responsible 
the former connections of the men entering the service of this 
company ; they must all pass through the school room and 
receive the diploma of the head salesman’s approval before 
being permitted to represent the house in active negoti- 
ations with the business world. 


Every Client Teaches the Expert 
of perenne the man who has grown up in any line of 


commercial or industria! effort meets the suggestion | 


that an “outsider” can successfully advise him on the 
methods of that enterprise with the question : 


“What license have you to assume that you—a man | 


from the outside—can tell me how to run my business, in 
which | have spent years of actual work ?”’ 

That the business man is fairly entitled to ask this ques- 
tion is readily granted by the officers of this organization of 
Business Counselors. Their answer is: ‘‘ Because our spe- 
cialists are constantly re-enforcing their own experience by a 
searching, analytical study of the conditions, methods and 
systems obtaining in scores and hundreds of business houses 
of every description ; because they are perpetually in contact 


with the best administrative and accounting talent in the | 
business world ; because practically every one of our 50,000 | 
customers is an active executive or a progressive account- | 
ant in a business house that is wide-awake and trying to | 
keep pace with the march of modern progress in the science | 


of doing things. With comparatively few exceptions, these 
men have contributed to the stock of information which is 
the working capital of our corps of specialists in Business 
System. We do not ‘know it all.’ We learn from all with 
whom we come in contact, either personally or by corre- 
spondence. Broadly speaking, we have 50,000 advisers, all 
of them in active business. These are our customers. 

‘* To-day a member of our staff enters a large mercantile 
establishment and begins his examination. He commands 


the confidence of the officials and his investigation reveals | 


a new condition or a new way of handling a certain feature 
of that business. Whether this new feature is in the nature 


of a remedy or of something to be remedied the result is the | 


same — the investigator ts somuch the richer in his equip- 
ment for the next task of similar kind to which he is called. 


This applies not only to accounting methods but also to the | 


more material matters. 
suffering from a chronic blockade in its shipping department owing to 


Because he finds that one house is | 


inadequate elevator or truck service, he is put on guard for this | 


sort of stoppage in every other house which he is called upon to serve. 
‘* Some time ago one of our systematizers doubled the facility with 

which a certain house put out its shipments by devising a special 

elevator service. Instantly this sub- 

ject was brought to the attention of 

every member of the corps and the 


| problem of the internal transfer of 


He leaves the | 


many cases by a third or a half — because he makes his selling | 


es on a false and deceptive estimate of cost. 


ry cent that goes into a factory is charged to the account of 
mething and every cent of departmental and administrative ex- 
se goes into the total of the cost figures — not on the basis of 
hat it cost to run the house last year,’ with certain variations 
bured from current probabilities, but on the actual expenditures of 
ecurrent fortnight. Everything from typewriter ribbons to taxes 
hd from ink to interest is included in this computation of costs. 
“And in this connection, it should be said that our system pro- 
Sa perpetual inventory Of assets and Of obligations so that 
administrative officers have the absolute, naked, net conditions 


heir business under their eye from week to week.” 
t 


How Salesmen and’ Specialists are Trained 


QUIRY into the former connections of Baker-Vawter account- 
ants and the men who devise business systems reveals the 
pnificant fact that these men have been taken from positions of 
gi responsibility and trust in large business organizations. Some 


spthem have resigned from important places on the administra- 


 Stafis of great corporations ; others have been induced to leave 
itorships in prominent financial organizations, and still others 

from executive positions in large manufacturing establish- 
is, merchandising houses, banks and trust companies. And 

men have been added to the systematizing staff of this 
anization of Business Counselors at a material advance in salary 
that which their former occupations afforded them. “ Sound 
ver, Seasoned in the dry-kiln of practical business experi- 


#°,” is the standard by which all selections for this corps of 


tialists in the science of business are judged. And then the rule 
each man to his special line.’’ 
» évery employer of salesmen there is a valuable suggestion 
ne schooling which is given to all who are sent out into the field 
mer cially torepresent Baker-Vawter Company. Nomanleaves 
€stablishment as a salesman or solicitor until he has had 
y weeks of daily drill and training in the school room of the 
This department is in session every working hour of each 


goods, involving the use of elevators 
and moving platforms, was subjected 
to a searching study for the benefit of 
the entire staff. Asa result we have 
saved our subsequent patrons, in the 
elimination of waste labor and waste 


| time in getting out goods, a value 
“Under the cost systems devised by Baker-Vawter Company | 





aggregating thousands of dollars. 
“Then, too, almost every case of 
peculation or defaulting which is un- 
covered by our accountants brings to 
light new methods in these irregulari- 
ties and new methods of tracing and of 
preventing them. Each investigation 
is a fresh lesson in business system 
which is made to add to the efficiency 
of every man in the special service of 
this organization. Not long since one 
of our men encountered an organized 
conspiracy by which a group of em- 
ployees who had contrived to make 
away with several thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods. The situation was 
baffling, but at length the specialist 
suggested a novel plan by which a 
large portion of the lost goods was re- 
covered and the identity of the-crimi- 
nals established. The lesson thus 
learned is capable of application in 
almost any business where a similar leakage is evident or 
suspected.” ; 


Bankers Not Exempt from Need of System 
STUDENT of this new profession of giving counsel in business 


Oo 
N administration can fail to reach the conclusion that its applica- | 
| tion is less than universal. 


The practical experience of the spe- 
cialists sent out by Baker-Vawter Company conclusively demon- 
strates this point. Every line of manufacturing, jobbing, wholesale 


| lines. 


Invoice Filing Cabinet 


| 
| 


| 


| world of business ? 


and retail merchandising, banking, and other forms of commercial | 


and industrial enterprise has been subjected to investigation and 
report, with results that have constantly widened the scope of the 
service and have uniformly effected the elimination of waste, the 
increase of facility and accuracy, and the conserving of energy and 








expense, as well as the consistent 
expansion of production and rev- 
enues. Banks are commonly pre- 
sumed to be the most highly 
organized of all business bodies, but 
these institutions are no exception to the rule that the specialist in 
business system is able to devise means by which any and all com- 
mercial and accounting operations may be brought to a still higher 
degree of efficiency. Hundreds of banks, including many in metro- 
politan cities, are still following the old practice of recopying each 
record and multiplying the labor of accounting in a business in 
which éime is peculiarly the essence of all transactions. By the 
modern method, the same writing which makes a journal record 
furnishes the remittance sheet. In every transaction the latest 
system effects a similar saving of labor, time and opportunity for 
error. Ina word, the explanation of the system specialists carries 
the conviction that the bank which is now operated on the account- 
ing methods of ten years ago is clinging to its traditions at fifty 
per cent. additional payroll expense. 

The experience of a prominent bank official who organized a new 


Order Censor and Assistant 


financial institution and placed the devising of its working system 
in the hands of the Baker-Vawter staff is given in a letter to that 
company in which occurs this significant paragraph : 
** As the demands of our business have grown the work is 

done with the same ease that it was in the beginning. When 

I think of the amount of labor and trouble usually consumed 

in experiments when organizing and maintaining the office of 

a large corporation, | feel a sense of satisfaction that we were 

relieved from so much unnecessary work through your intelli- 

gent effort.” 


Retail Business Especially Demands System 


FTEN the retailer is also inclined to feel that his business is an 
exception to the rule and does not lend itself to the good re- 
sults obtained by the service of the business systematizer in other 
Statistics of the appalling percentage of failures in the 
retail trade, together with the fact that this branch of merchandis- 
ing is the least progressive in seeking 
the counsel of the expert in business 
system, are significant, and point with 
emphasis the need of more modern and 
analytical methods. In fact his need of 
departmental analysis, to the end of 
curtailing unprofitable stocks and 
weeding out those which score positive 
losses, is paramount. This can only be 
accomplished by an accounting system 
which provides for a division of depart- 
ments and stocks in such a manner 
that, at regular periods, they may be 
subjected toa positive loss and gain 
showing. Again, the retailer must de- 
pend upon a quick and frequent ‘‘ turn- 
ing over” of his investment. Herea 
thorough knowledge of ail stock-on- 
hand and available stock is an absolute 
essential. Much of his success rests 
upon keeping his supply to a minimum, 
and consequently it follows that a sys- 
tem which does not help him to hold his 
buying down to a strict ‘“‘short supply ”’ 
basis is an expensive luxury. 

The retailer who does not have as 
exact and analytical a knowledge of 
every condition and feature of his 
business as has the metropolitan 
wholesaler is working at a fatal disad- 
vantage. And the wholesaler does not 
fail to avail himselé of the services of 
the expert in business system. 

One ineffaceable impression gained from a conversation with the 
various members of the Baker-Vawter staff—now at home in their 
model offices in the Tribune Building, Chicago—is best expressed in 
the question: What may not be the possibilities for usefulness, in 
serving any business organization, of the superbly qualified men 
who have spent years in going from one establishment to another, 
analyzing diversified conditions and devising progressive methods 
—men who practically command the counsel of 50,000 workers in the 
Fortified and broadened by the expert assist- 
ance of these Business Scientists the modern executive of affairs 
may reasonably aspire to achievements otherwise hopelessly 
beyond attainment ! 

Interesting pamphlets on business system are mailed free to those 
who send their firm name and style of business to Baker-Vawter 
Co., 1655 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, or 855 Central Bank Bldg., N. Y. 
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A New Way to Stock 
a Silver Chest 


The only way to get Cereta Silverware 
is to save Cereta coupons that you 
get in packages of Quaker Oats 
and Pettijuhn’s Breakfast Food. 
If you receive a piece of Cereta 
ware that is not entirely 
satisfactory, we earnestly 
ask you to send it back 
at once, and we 
will return your 
money. 


A 
Cereta 
Tea Spoon 
will be mailed 
to you for four 
Cereta coupons and 
fifteen cents in coin; or 
Cereta Cerea! Spoon for 
twenty cents and four coupons; 
or Cereta Table Spoon for thirty 
cents and four coupons. A Cereta Tea 
Fork will be sent for twenty-five cents 
and four coupons; or a Table Fork 
for thirty cents and four coupons. 
The Knives are furnished with steel 
biades or plated blades as preferred. 
Either Tea Knife or Table Knife 
for fifty cents in coin and four 
Cereta coupons. The fig- 
ures mentioned here 
represent about 
one-third the 
retail value 
of the 
ware. 


when x2ccom- 
panied by three 
coupons taken from 
packages of 


Quaker Oats 
or Pettijohn’s 
Breakfast Food 


The Cereta ware wil! reach you more 
quickly if you 


Address: Dept. S, 
The American Cereal Co., Chicago 
5.E.P. 





This offer is good only in the United States 
and until Dec. 31, 1904, unless extended here- 
after. In ordering please do nut send stamps. 
Write your name and address very plainly. 
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| “LA LEY DE FUGA” | 


| with the use of 


| The Law of Flight in the Southwest | 
BY N. A. JENNINGS | 


HEN Texas was the Botany Bay of 

W the United States, the refuge for 

outlaws who sought her broad 
plains and thinly-settled border, and who 
banded together there and lived by organized 
| cattle thefts and horse stealing, the law 
officers of the State, the sheriffs and Texas 
Rangers, led a ceaselessly active and exciting 
life. To hunt down the desperadoes and 
arrest them was but a part of the work; to 
convey the prisoners to jail was another 
thing. Frequently it became necessary to 
ride with a prisoner over a sparsely-settled 
country for many miles before a place of 
safe-keeping could be _ reached. This 
afforded the prisoner’s friends a fine oppor- 
tunity to effect a rescue, and such rescues 
were of frequent occurence until what was 
known as “la ley de fuga’’ became the 
universal plan pursued by the officers. The 
“ley de fuga’’—the law of flight—was the 
practice of killing prisoners whenever an 
attempt to rescue them was made by their 
friends. Harsh and cruel as the rule 
undoubtedly was, there was nothing else to 
be done. As soon as it became generally 
known among the desperadoes that an 
attempt to rescue a friend from the officers 
meant the sure death of that friend such 
attempts ceased. 

This rule was in force during those years 
—from 1875 to 1878—that I served as a 
Texas Ranger. There were many outlaws 
and but few Rangers, and we had, for the 
most part, to hunt our quarry in small 
squads. Often only two or three Rangers 
went together to arrest the desperadoes, and 
it was only because of the knowledge that we 
had strict orders to kill any prisoners and 
then fight those who attempted their rescue, 
that we were enabled to get those we arrested 
| to jail. Twice was the rule put into practice, 

and both times not only were the prisoners — 

murderers, as it happened —killed, but their 
would-be rescuers were severely punished. 

In December, 1876, I was one of eighteen 

Rangers who were detailed to go with 

Lieutenant Lee Hall to DeWitt County in 

the southwestern part of the State and 

execute warrants for men indicted by the 
grand jury there. The county had been for 
| years the scene of a bloody feud between the 

Taylor and the Sutton factions, and the 

Sheriff was powerless to preserve order. 

Scores of men on both sides had been killed, 

and every man and boy in the county went 

armed and ready at a second’s notice to 

defend his life, or, perhaps, to commit a 

murder. The braver men on both sides met 
| and fought openly, but the cowards resorted 
| to other tactics. They lay in wait in the 
| brush by the side of a road and shot their 

enemies in the back as they rode by. A little 
before our advent a number of the Sutton 
party had gone at midnight to the home of 

Doctor Brazell, an old gentleman, dragged 
| him from a bed where he lay ill, and delib- 
| erately murdered him before the eyes of 
his helpless wife and daughters. Doctor 
Brazell’s son made an attempt to protect his 
father and he, too, was murdered. 

Seven men were indicted for this brutal 
| murder, but so wide was the reign of terror 

in DeWitt County that they did not fear 

arrest and trial. They knew that the Sheriff 
would not dare attempt their capture, for 
such action on his part would have meant 
death to him within twenty-four hours. 

Even had he had the temerity to undertake 

their arrest he had no deputies upon whom 

he could depend for assistance, for he could 
| not trust the men in his own office. 

This was the state of affairs when the 
| Circuit Judge, the late Henry Clay Pleasants 
| —a fearless and upright man—sent for the 
| Rangers. We arrived in Clinton, the county 
| seat, one night in the middle of December 
and went into camp. Of course, the news of 
our arrival spread rapidly throughout the 
county and every one knew we were there to 
enforce the laws, though the adherents of the 
Sutton and Taylor factions laughed at the idea 
of nineteen young men coming against them. 

The murderers of old Doctor Brazell had 
no fear that we could take them, for they 
gathered about them seventy or eighty of the 
Sutton party, all armed, and spent their time 
riding over the county from one farmhouse 
to another and having ‘‘frolics’’ in the 
evenings. 








But we arrested them. One night we sur- 
rounded a house where they had gathered to 
have a dance at the wedding of one of the 
accused murderers. We took them com- 
pletely by surprise, and although they num- 
bered nearly a hundred we captured them 
without a shot being fired. At dawn we rode 
into Clinton, about five miles away, and 
lodged the seven indicted men in the county 
jail, a miserably insecure, wooden structure. 
It was not at all the sort of place in which to 
confine such dangerous men as the accused 
murderers. The cells were not much 
stronger than so many dry-goods boxes would 
have been, and so it was decided to put the 
men in a room in the second story and guard 
them there for the time being. 

This room was about twenty feet square 
and had two barred and grated windows 
looking but on the one straggling street of the 
town. A door opened into a narrow entry 
which separated the room from that part of 
the jail containing the cells. As the place 
was bare of any furniture, the prisoners slept 
on blankets on the floor along the wall. The 
eighteen Rangers were divided by Hall into 
three detachments of six each, so that six 
men would be on guard at atime. We each 
stood guard four hours every day and four 
hours every night. Of the six on guard at a 
time two were assigned to remain in the 
room with the prisoners; the remaining four 
were on duty outside the jail. 

Just before we started with the prisoners 
from the house where we arrested them, Hall 
gave orders to the Rangers ina loud voice to 
kill all seven men if any attempt were made 
to rescue them. He purposely gave those 
orders within hearing of the prisoners and 
their friends. He said: 

“If any of these prisoners attempt to 
escape, killthem. If any attempt is made at 
any time, either to-day or later, to rescue 
them, kill them first and then fight the res- 
cuers. 
prisoners without hesitation; those are my 
specific orders.’’ 

No comment was made by the prisoners or 
their friends upon these orders, for they were 
all familiar with ‘‘ Za ley de fuga.”’ 

Despite the orders, however, we had not 
been guarding our seven murderers more than 
three days before word reached us from a 
number of sources that an attempt would 
surely be made to rescue them. We heard 
on good authority that fully two hundred of 
the Sutton party were banded together under 
the leadership of a notorious outlaw, and that 
they were going to ride into Clinton, kill 
every Ranger there and murder Judge 
Pleasants. A number of the Taylor faction 
came to us and offered their assistance, but 
Hall curtly declined it and told them we 
were not taking sides in their feud. He 
laughed at the threats, but he gave us all 
strict orders not to let our carbines out of our 
hands for a moment during the daytime and 
to sleep with our arms under our blankets 
within easy reach of our hands. Thereafter, 
even when we took our meals, we had our 
carbines resting across our knees, or within 
the hollow of our arms. All friends of the 
prisoners were kept from holding any com- 
munication with them, and at night any cit- 
izen coming within two hundred feet of the 
jail was halted and turned back. We had 
orders to shoot any man crossing the ‘‘ dead 
line’’ after we had halted him. 

Such was the state of things when one day, 
about a week after we had made the capture, 
it came my turn to go into the room with the 
seven prisoners and assist another Ranger 


Your first duty will be to kill the | 





in guarding them. We had become well | 


acquainted with them by that time and our 
intercourse was as friendly as possible under 
such conditions. They were a _ reckless, 
light-hearted set of men and passed the time 
in telling stories and singing. They seemed 
careless of the terrible charge hanging over 
their heads, and regarded their detention in 
jail as a temporary embarrassment. 

On this particular morning I remembered 
that one of their number was lying flat on 
his back on his blankets singing a song, four 
were playing poker, and the other two were 
looking on. I happened to glance out of one 
of the windows, and what I saw in the street 
compelled my instant attention. My com- 
rades, the Rangers, were running here and 
there, hastily examining their carbines to see 
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UXURY becomes a habit 
and cleanliness its twin— 


Dr. Graves’ 
Tooth Powder. 





** Sufficient unto the day”’ is a 
dangerous dental policy. 

Because your teeth seem 
whole, white and sound, it does 
not suffice that you should not 
give to them proper, protecting 
attention. 


And do it regularly. 





As promptly as the day begins, 
after your mid-day meal, before 
retiring, give the teeth a good 
brisk rubbing with a stout- 
bristled brush and Dr. Graves’ 
Tooth Powder—‘‘the dentifrice 
that delights.”’ 

It is the result of 32 years of 
careful investigation and 
scientific preparation; has perfect 
cleansing properties— produces a 
creamy delicious foam without a 
hint of ‘‘soapy’”’ flavor—free from 
grit or acids. It leaves the 
breath pure and fragrant—a 
wholesome delightful after-taste 
that remains for hours a 
pleasant reminder of an important 


duty well performed. 
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New metal bottle, handy for tourists. 


Sold everywhere—25 cents. 


Write for free trial bottle, 
enough for a thorough brushing. 


Dr. Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., 
Chicago, Ill, 











A good system is like a good 


eye. With it a man can watch 
every detail of his business, every 
hour of the day, and every day of 
the year. 

And the man who reads 


SYSTEM 


a 96-page monthly magazine, 
knows as much about system and 
business methods as anyone can 
possibly tell him. It is brimful of 
bright ideas and clever systems. 


The president of a large lumber company says: 








“It is absolutely necessary to us in the con- 
duct of our business to have before us such 
information as SYSTEM gives. Our entire 
office system has been made up from sugges- 
tions contained in your publication.” 

The McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., The 
National Cash Register Co., Montgomery Ward & 
Co., American Cereal Co., Brown Hoisting Machine 
Co., Sherwin-Williams Co., Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Deere & Co., The Parry Mfg. Co., and 
like concerns subscribe for SYS'TEM and endorse it. 
Some of them take as many as seven copies monthly. 

SYSTEM will surely help you. 


The man of experience gets in SYSTEM the ex- 
perience of other men. Tothe young man beginning 
business, to the clerk, 
bookkeeper or student, REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
SYSTEM is more than a Factory Organization. 
System in Selling. 


business college. 
System in Correspondence. 
Short Cuts. 
Answered by Experts. 
System in Exporting. 
Business Statistics. 


The general articles will 
help any man—business or 
professional. The special 
articles for one’s own work 
no man can afford to miss. System in Advertising. 

The Laws of Business. 

System in Retailing. 
Real Estate and Insurance. 
Schemes that Save. 
System in the Professions. 
System in Shipping. 
Successful through System 

(biographical). 

Published About System 

(a review). 

Each of these departments 

—edited by an expert— 

appears monthly. 


Systems actually uséd in 
large successful factories, 
offices, stores, banks, pub- 
lications, professions, are 
described in detail. And 
experts show how these 
same systems can be 
adapted to your business 
or profession — no matter 
what it is— how large or 
how small. 


To any yearly subscriber the advice by mail 
of any or all of SYSTEM’S experts 
or their assistants is FREE 


Send for the portrait booklet, tell- 
ing of each man and his specialty. 


Special Dollar Half-Price Offer 


Beginning with May the Publishers doubled the price 
and trebled the value of SYSTEM. Two dollars the year 
is the cost. But this introductory offer is ava‘lable: 
send a single dollar now and you will receive the next 
six numbers of SYSTEM and six valuable back numbers 
for immediate reading. Or, better still, send two dollars 
for a full year’s subscription and the six back numbers. 
Send the coupon or write a letter TODAY. YOU 
CANNOT AFFORD TO CLOSE YOUR CASH DRAWER 
AGAINST SYSTEM. 





Inclosed find. Send SYSTEM for............... 


months om approval. If 1 am not satisfied when the 
subscription ends you agree to return my remittance. 
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STREET... 
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The Publishers of SYSTEM, Muskegon, Mi 
Branch, Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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that they were in good working order, 
posting themselves behind dry-goods boxes 
in front of a store on the opposite side of the 
street—all evidently preparing for action. 
Hall was standing in the middle of the 
street, shading his eyes with his hand from 
the sun and peering intently at something 
seemingly at a distance. I followed the 
direction of his glance and saw what made 


long double line of horsemen approaching. 
Their horses’ feet made a great cloud of dust, 


of the window to say how many they were. 





Instantly it came to me that the threatened | 
| rescue of the prisoners and massacre of the | 


my heart suddenly seem to stand still—a | 


and it was impossible even at the elevation | 


| Rangers was about to be attempted, and I | 
| could see that my comrades below were pre- | 


| paring to give the Suttonites a hot reception. 
I managed to attract the attention of the other 
Ranger, and he, too, looked out of the window 
and in a second realized the situation. The 
prisoners were still intent with their game and 
knew nothing of what was passing outside. 
Not a word passed between my comrade 
and me, but we looked into each other’s eyes 
and both knew what was before us. With 
one accord we took our places in the two 
corners of the room opposite the wall where 
the windows were. Suddenly there was a 
shout from the street —a cowboy yell—and at 


their feet and went to the windows to see 
what was the matter. At that instant I 
noiselessly withdrew the cartridge from my 
carbine and set the gun in the corner behind 
me. Then I drew my revolver, with its six 
.45 calibre bullets in the chamber, cocked it 
and — waited. 

In spite of all my efforts to be calm I could 
not keep my hand from trembling violently. 
A sudden horrible empty feeling in the pit of 
my stomach and a sensation of nausea came to 
me. My teeth chattered so that it seemed to 


who were still intently gazing out of the win- 
dows. There was no personal fear to cause 
my agitation; it came of the knowledge that 
at any minute I should be compelled to kill 
a number of unarmed, defenseless men in 
cold blood. I should have to stand there 
with my back to the wall and shoot them 
down. I should have to look into their 
frightened eyes and slay without ceasing. I 
should have to listen to their agonizing cries 
for mercy and close my heart tothem. I saw 
the unequal struggle as though it were 
already taking place. I verily believe that 
if at that moment the prisoners had suddenly 
turned on us with pistols in their hands I 
could have shouted with joy at the chance to 
fight them all single-handed in that room. 
Anything would have been better than the 
thought of shooting them down deliberately 
while I stood in safety in that corner. 

And still they stood there by the win- 
dows, looking out. The seconds dragged 
themselves into minutes, the minutes crept 
on slowly, and with straining senses I 
waited. 

I looked at my comrade in the opposite 
corner. His face was like chalk in its deadly 
pallor, but his jaw was set with determina- 
tion. He was ready to do his share of the 
butchery! And I must help him! 

At last there was a sound of footsteps on 
the stairs; some one was coming up. 
door opened and Lieutenant Hall came into 
the room. The seven men turned from the 
windows and one of them said to Hall ina 
tone of ordinary curiosity: 


now, Lieutenant?’’ 

‘“‘Horse thieves, captured. by 
vigilantes,’’ said Hall. Then he looked at 
me, noted the six-shooter still in my hand 
and saw my drawn and haggard face. With 
quick comprehension he realized what had 
been happening in that room. He stepped 
to-the door and called to two of the Rangers 
to come upstairs and relieve me and my 
comrade. 

As I put my six-shooter back in its holster 
at my belt and picked up my carbine, one 
of the prisoners suddenly paled and stag- 
gered. Then, in a trembling voice, he said: 

“And ye were ready to kill us, were ye? 
I can see it in your eyes, man; th’ain’t no 
use to deny it. I reckon we had a mighty 
close call and I ain’t hankerin’ for no more 
like it. Lieutenant, I’ve heered rumors as 
how some o’ the boys was thinkin’ o’ tryin’ 
arescue. If you’ll gimme a bit o’ paper and 
a pencil I’ll jest write a line to a friend o’ 


this trip.”’ 
attempt at rescue came to us. 


were made to realize the full significance of 
** Ja ley de fuga.”’ 





its sound the seven prisoners scrambled to | 


me the sound must be heard by the prisoners | 


The | 








““Who’s them men rode into town jest | 


the | 


mine and there won’t be no rescuin’ tried on | 





He wrote the note, and no more talk of an | 
His friends | 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Electric and Gasoline 





Vehicles for Touring, Pleasure 
Driving, Private Carriage Service 
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Columbia Electric Tonneau 


By substituting a rumble seat or a hamper in place 
of the removable rear body, or by leaving the rear 
platform vacant for heavy luggage, the style of the 
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requirements, 
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LITERARY FOLKA 
Their Ways and Their Work 


LITERARY DISLIKES — All words do not 
pass current in the exchange of Litera- 
ture. Beware the counterfeits ! 


@ Every man who reads, writes or talks has 
some pet antipathy of speech—a word that 
has an ugly sound to the ear, a word that 
strikes the eye disagreeably in type, or a 
phrase become an affectation and grown 
nauseous, like ‘‘ make for,’’ or rendered dis- 
tasteful by association—associations of 
childhood, perhaps. Within the intimate 
acquaintance of the editor of this column 
curious significations are given to such inno- 
cent words as ‘‘palm’’ and ‘“‘ grease.’’ 
Grease—in its sense of wheel grease—has 
fot one man an invincible compulsion of 
disgust, so much so that his friends in pri- 


| vate conversation are always at pains to 
| employ some 


polite circumlocution. To 
another “‘ hug’’ is most offensive, and he will 
go to almost any circuitous length to avoid 
it; while to still another ‘‘ fondle’’ as a term 


| of endearment is little short of nauseous; 


and ‘‘horrid’’— which certainly should bring 
up anything but mirth-compelling sugges- 


| tions—is somehow irresistibly comic. 


Acting on this personal acquaintance with 
some knowledge of how curious and intimate 
a process is the elaboration of style, it was 
thought that interesting hints and sugges- 
tions of personal antipathies might be drawn 
from the miners and coiners of words them- 
selves. Accordingly a letter was sent out to 
several of our better known writers, and 
some of the responses are here printed. 


Mr. George Ade cannot abide the word 


| genius. 


‘*A genius,’’ he writes, ‘‘as commonly 


| misapplied, serves to red-rag me about as 


much as any other item in our vocabulary. 
So far as I can discover, a genius may be 
any one of the following: 

‘One: The author or authoress of unpub- 
lished verses. 

‘“ Two: The sixteen-year-old Raphael who 
has succeeded in making a pen copy of 
something by Gibson or Christy. 

‘* Three: The bald-headed gentleman who 
permits any one to select a card from the 
deck, and then picks the card on the third 
shuffle. 

‘“‘Four: The young miss who moves up 
to the baby grand and does things to 
Paderewski’s Minuet. 

‘* Five; The firstborn who at the age of 
six can name all the Presidents. 

“Six: The amateur who has_ played 
Claude Melnotte for one night for an as- 
semblage of relatives and friends, and is 
waiting for the Frohmans to come along and 


| discover him. 


‘*Seven: The lawyer who knows Shake- 
speare by heart and owes office rent and 
would be all right if he didn’t drink. 

‘* Eight: Cousin Henry, whose stuff is too 
good for the publishers. 

‘* There are other glittering examples, but 
possibly these will suffice.”’ 


Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts objects to being 
called a literary man. ‘‘I think my special 
aversion,’’ he writes, ‘‘ is the phrase ‘ liter- 
ary man,’ but why I bear a_ personal 
grievance against it instead of merely repro- 
hating it as bad usage it would puzzle me to 
say. Probably if I could dig far enough 
back into my memory I should find that 
some one whom I disliked had applied the 
harmless phrase to myself. 

“* Another word that I now dislike is the 
beautiful word confer—probably because I 


“cc 


| have loved it in the past not wisely but too 
| well, and am now ashamed to look it in the 


face. 


Mr. Owen Wister thinks that two words 
“‘well nigh in universal use’’ are not only 


| ‘“‘ disagreeable, but also not even English,’’ 


to wit: 

‘“*One: The use of like for as; ‘We do 
like you do.’ This always seems like lan- 
guage going down the street without any 
collar or necktie on. 

‘Two: The signing a letter with.a lone 
adverb: ‘ Sincerely, John Jones.’ Of course, 
he is sincerely John Jones, unless he is an 
alias. The phrase without ‘ yours’ makes 
nonsense.’’ 


Mr. Winston Churchill has no friendship 
for the split infinitive, and condemns “‘ the 
words of Gallic extraction which are creeping 


into the language, such as automobile. Better 
by far is motor car.’’ 


Mr. Bliss Carman, besides being good enough 
to furnish his ‘‘pet antipathy’? gave a 
very suggestive little essay on the use of 
slang. ‘‘ Yes, of course,’’ he says, ‘‘ I have 
preferences in speech. They are always for 
what seem to me the dest words. I dislike 
pedantry and vulgarity, the one as much as 
the other. We must have a /iving language. 
The ultra purist does not care about that; a 
dead language is his standard. The ultra 
radical, on the other hand, does not care a 
cent for beauty or fitness or art. And yet 
we must have a language that has all these 
qualities. 

“IT abominate snuffy old academical 
drones; but I also shudder at the smart sen- 
sationalists. They are both equally bad. 

‘Moreover, slang is the new growth of 
language—some of it good and some of it 
worthless, like the new growth of the forest. 
A wise forester knows what to prune away. 
Notice how new and modern and strictly 
contemporary Mr. Howells is in his diction; 
how he is never above using a current 
phrase, and yet how pure and graceful and 
delicate his style is. 

‘Only one word is my pet aversion, and 
dear Lord, how I hate that word! —‘ hustle.’ 
Why, I do not know, unless it is because I 
loath all it stands for in America—all the 
worse elements in human nature: selfishness, 
greed, superficiality, display. It is another 
name of the false god whom we worship — 
Mammon. All other English words, however 
blasphemous, pedantic or obscene, are to me 
quite innocent. Only this detestable one can 
I not abide.”’ 


Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam avers that 
in the matter of words or phrases candor 
compels her to state that the word ‘‘ cosy’’ 
irritates her beyond belief. There is, she 
says, absolutely no reason for it, ‘‘ except my 
firm conviction that it is the most utterly 
bourgeois collection of letters on the face of 
the earth.’’ 


Mr. Charles Battell Loomis will have nothing 
to do with ‘‘comical.’’ He says: ‘‘ There 
is more than one word in the English lan- 
guage that excites bullish tendencies in 
me; ‘ galore’ likes me not, and ‘ rotten’ in its 
modern British application is a word I avoid, 
but my pet detestation is a harmless little 
fellow that goes by the name of ‘ comical.’ 

““That I cannot stand. The use of it by a 
writer makes me doubt his possession of a 
keenly analytical humorous sense. I know 
that the dislike is not a reasonable one; 
that if one who is a fanatic is fanatical, then 
one who produces comic effects is comical, 
but its use (to me) argues a looseness of 
thought, and I think of the man who says a 
thing is ‘comical’ as roaring immoderately 
over a verbal joke in Punch. A peculiarly 
primitive order of clown will give voice toa 


most obvious, puerile witticism, and the dull, ° 


porcine looking auditor at your right slaps 
his knees and says, ‘ He’s a comical genius 
and no mistake.’ He typifies the word 
‘ comical.’ 

““It makes no difference that men whose 
humor and whose sense of humor equally 
delight me have used the word (I remember 
what a blow it was to me when I first came 
across it in Stevenson); as long as I live I 
shall instinctively shudder when my eye 
alights on it in the context of a prose-master, 
and I will go to work to prove to myself that 
there were mitigating circumstances—that 
his use of it was justifiable in that particular 
case; that he meant to indicate cheap, yokel 
humor. 

“*T do not wish to be misunderstood as 
laying down the law in the matter; for those 
on whose ears the sound of the word does 
not jar, ‘comical’ is perfectly defensible, 
having the sanction of usage by the masters, 
but it needn’t seek-employment of me.’’ 


Mr. George Horton has a deep, abiding 
hatred of hackneyed transitions —those well- 
worn stepping-stones of rhetoric. ‘‘ It seems 
to me,’’ he writes, ‘‘that my pet aversion, 
among phrases, is our old friend, ‘ Suiting 
the action to the word.’ If one becomes a 
slave to it in his own work it will haunt him 
persistently and follow him for years. The 
story-writer naturally has the feeling that his 
pages must be part dialogue and part action. 
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Great gain in utility; no loss in 


convenience. 








Folding 
Weno | 
HawkK-Eye 


|with 
Special Equipment 


A superb camera for amateur or even 
professional use. Latest features include 
long focus, double extra rapid rectilinear 


| lens, extension bed, rising and falling front. 


Folding Wenos are pocket cameras 
using either Perforated Daylight Loading 
or Cartridge Film. They have two tripod 
sockets and reversible brilliant finder. 
Can be fitted with glass plate attachment. 


No. 3 Special Folding Weno Hawk-Eye, 
with Extension Bed, Rising and Falling 
Front, Extra R. R. Lens, and B. & L. 
Automatic Shutter (pictures 34 x 4%), $22.50 


No. 4 Folding Weno Hawk-Eye, with 
Extension Bed, Rising and Falling 
Front, Extra R. R. Lens and B. & L. 


Automatic Shutter (pictures 4 x 5), 27.50 


BLAIR CAMERA CO. 


Write for 
Hawk-Eye Booklet. 


Rochester, N.Y. 





Hawk-Eye film is prepared for Development in the 
Kodak Developing Machine. 


FIRE FIGHTERS 


eudorse the “Patrol” 
Fire Extinguisher 
because it is made to 
meet the require- 
7 ments of the National 
and Local Boards of 
Fire Underwriters 
throughout the 
United States. 


THE 

a t | 
is the only seamless 
copper tube Fire Ex- 
tinguisher made. It 
is alwavs ready for 
use. Nothing to get 
out of order. Throws 
a stream over 50 feet 
by simply inverting it 
and can be operated 
by a child. 


Exclusive territory 
given and liberal ar- 
rangements | made 
with those devoting 
their entire time as 
selling agents. 

F For particulars 
= ani illustrated litera- 
= . = ture address 











International Fire Engine Company 
Makers of the 


“BABCOCK”" 


149 Broadway, New York 




















Time and 
Photography 


Time is one of the most 
important factors of 
Photography. There- 
fore in every Poco 
Camera special atten- 

tion is devoted to the 

lens and shutter. 


Poco 


cameras arelikewiseequipped 
with every practical device for 
the higher achievements in 
picture making in which the 
Poco has always excelled. For 
the best of photographic knowl- 
edge read the Poco book for 1903. 
Your dealer will give you one or 
we will mail it free. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY CO. 
507 Poco St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PANHARD 
C.6.V. 
Renault, Mors 














Wisdom comes with age. they say, 
But joyous youth still feels 

That the hair n not be turned to gray 
Before wearing rubber heels. 


__ Dickens _ that “ Use and necessity are the best 


y for and the use of O'Sullivan 





Rubber Heels are wonderful wisdom workers. 35 cents, 
and small sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 


O'SULLIVAN 


RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 














| Duchess’’ have appropriated 
| princes, dukes, 
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Profits of Ad. Writing. 


The characters are generally thinking of the 
things which they are about to do— it cannot 
be otherwise. Thus, the villain is planning 
to kill the hero, and you must make him hiss 
something before he strikes the fatal blow; 
otherwise your narrative will lack vividness 
and life. 

““*T will kill you!’ hissed the Count 
Montmorrency, through his teeth. Suiting 
the action to the word, he stabbed Walter 
Fotheringay to the heart. 


‘*How much more thrilling this is than | 


merely to state that the Count Montmorrency 
said he would stab Walter Fotheringay — and 
he did! 

‘*Doesn’t that expression, ‘ Suiting the 
action to the word,’ have a familiar sound? 
It has, indeed, and it has been used by the 
story-writers till it can fairly be said to be 
worn out. I hate it because I am sick of it, 
and because it is one of those formulas 
which are destructive of all originality. 

‘*A word which is used all too much, it 
seems to me, is ‘tone,’ attached to various 
adjectives. This, too, is likely to become an 
obsession, if one is not-on guard. ‘In a 
tender tone,’ ‘ in a serious tone,’ ‘ ina melan- 
choly tone,’ ‘in an exasperated tone,’ etc., 
ad infinitum. I read a novel not long ago 


in which no character was allowed to say | 
anything unless he said it in some kind of a | 


‘tone.’ When Mr. Smith said ‘Good morn- 
ing,’ or ‘It’s a pleasant day,’ he spoke ina 
‘natural tone!’’”’ 


THE DEPOPULATION OF THE PEERAGE 
—If the paper mills keep grinding them 
up we shall have to restock the forests. 


@ The cry for the preservation of our forests 
is likely to find an echo in England in a plea 
for a less prodigal use of aristocratic titles in 
the pages of fiction. Time was when English 
novelists were content to indicate the highest 
forms of breeding without having recourse to 
titles at all, as in the case of the ‘‘ Lady of 
the Manor,’’ whose instructive talks to the 
young women of the parish are still treasured 
in British households as models of wholesome 
gentility; while Lady Audley,’’ whose 
fearsome ‘‘ Secret’’ once thrilled the entire 
middle zone of the three kingdoms, was, after 
all, nothing but a baronet’s lady and there- 


” 





fore not, strictly speaking, a member of the | 


nobility. Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth 
were both chary in their use of titles, 
and so are Lucas Malet and Miss Rhoda 
Broughton of our own generation, although 
both of these last named ladies are famous 
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From Clerkships and Mechanics to 
Advertising Managers—From Small 
Salaries to $1200 — $6000 a Year 


By GEORGE 


HE marvelous possibilities of the advertis- 
2 ing writing business —the vocation that 
is calling for more and more young men 

and women, who have been properly trained — 
are multiplying daily. The stupendous com- 
mercial growth of America is partly responsible, 
but the most vital reason is the comparatively 
recent discovery that good, attractive adver- 
tisements are the generative motors that supply 


| power to the world’s business machinery. 


for their portrayals of life among the upper ‘| 


classes. 
Disraeli, however, made terrible inroads 
into the aristocracy’s finest timber during his 


golden literary youth, while Ouida and ‘‘ The | 


to their use 
duchesses, earls and_ vis- 
counts in a manner that suggests the ever- 
hungry maw of a wood-pulp mill. 


In Lady Rose’s Daughter Mrs. Humphry | 


Ward reveals herself as a disciple of this 
school by not only introducing us on almost 
her first page to a handsome young duchess, 
but in actually teaching us to call her 
‘‘Evelyn’’ before we have reached the end 
of the second chapter. It is likely to prove 
a good move on her part, so far as the selling 
qualities of the book are concerned, but, 
after all, the use of a title for the purpose of 
conferring distinction on a person honored 
by the friendship of its wearer, as in the case 
of Julie Le Breton, is not likely to add to the 
fame of the woman who created in Helbeck 
of Bannisdale as true a gentleman as is to be 
found in the whole range of modern English 
fiction. 

That Mrs. Ward should have drawn upon 
the very highest rank of the peerage in this 
reckless fashion when a mere countess 
would have served her purpose perfectly 
well is a matter for serious regret, like the 
ruthless devastation of our forests. We are 
already taking means to replenish our wasted 
timber lands despite the fact that it will be 
many years before they are completely ex- 
hausted, and certainly the time has come to 
take steps for the preservation of the British 
aristocracy from the hordes of fiction-writers 
who are dragging it down to the level of the 
commonplace. There are only twenty-two 
dukes in all England, but ten times that 
number are created each year by industrious 
English novelists, and the growing popularity 
of the novel of ‘‘ smart ’’ society seems likely 
to increase that number tenfold more. 

As yet, the potentates of Europe and the 
members of the English royal family have 
been spared, but their ranks must soon be 
drawn upon, for now even the name of a duke 
is a weak one to conjure with, and we shall 
soon read of a society that is peopled by 
kings, princes and one or two popes. 


In the words of a shrewd observer, ‘“‘a wheel 
can get along without oil—so can the modern 
business without advertising —but it goes 
hard.” 

There is no story so profoundly absorbing, no 
recital so inspiring as the one which takes the 
ambitious Young American by the hand, points 
out the victories of others, and shows how even 
greater achievements await those who are de- 
termined to win life’s battle. 

Once the profession of law was the magnet of 
attraction, but to-day King Commerce has strewn 
his thousands of paths with gold, which may 
be gathered by work and perseverance. The 


| for seeing how splendidly 


| greatest intellects of the world are directing this | 


modern business expansion, and while great 
consolidations of vested interests may continue, 
yet the demand for high salaried lieutenants 
will ever increase. 

And even the small dealer, who labored and 
struggled, and grew gray—who eked out a 
fair yearly income because of his limited re- 
sources — is to-day, if endowed with brains and 
industry, in a position to earn as a department 
head for others double what he could under old 


| conditions. 





It is this new order of things —this gigantic 
multiplication of manufacturing and merchan- 
dising —that has created such a demand for 
modern advertising, and which in turn calls for 
trained men and women in the departments of 
advertising writing. 

And when we stop to think and realize that the 


best ad. writers receive their trainings through | 
| mail instruction, then the marvelous good that 


can be accomplished by the correspondence edu- 
cational plan is appreciated at its best. 

When young men and women, blessed with 
only common school educations and without 
**born talent,” can be taught to write original, 
catchy advertising, so that they are capable of 
earning large incomes in a comparatively short 
time, it must be conceded that correspondence 
instruction is a permanent, lasting factor in the 
solution of life’s work. 

It will be interesting to note how advertising 
writers are being developed and placed in fine 
positions through my system of instruction, and 


H. POWELL 


spare time in telling others why it is the only 
practical course known. Today an advertising 
manager of skill, he is booked for greater things, 
and it is but a question of time when he will 
again double his income. 

Mr. Norton Mattocks, of Duluth, Minn., has 
won high honors in grocery advertising, and is 
to-day capabie of filling a much better position. 
Indeed, as his father writes me, “ you don’t 
know what a new man you have made of him.” 
Mr. Mattocks, Sr., also adds: ‘* When Norton 
told me he was taking lessons from you by 
correspondence | rather scorned it, as | supposed 
he would be taught only by printed forms — until 
he showed me the correspondence —then I was 
astonished to see how so much time and labor 
could be given for so small a fee. Are you 
working for love ?—it cannot be for what there 
is init for you! Yet behind all I see the true 
essence and spirit of advertising.” 

1 quote only a small portion of this letter from 
a grateful father who has had wide opportunity 
I am able by my 
superior system of correspondence instruction to 
develop the ambitious worker. Only space for- 
bids a score of similar expressions. 

An employee of the Post-Intelligencer, the 
great Pacific Coast daily paper of Seattle, 
received a promotion before he had completed 
half my course. Another student with the 
National Cash Register Co. has won recognition 
in a very short time, and has been responsible 
for other Dayton enrollments in my school. A 
young man whose health compelled him to leave 
Dartmouth College before graduation, was only 
last week made advertising manager of one of 
New York’s largest clothing and furnishing 
stores, after barely completing the Powell Sys- 
tem. These few examples will serve to show the 
openings now existing, and they increase con- 
stantly. More great national advertisers than 
ever come to me for trained ad. writers, and this 
condition must obtain for many years to come. 

The Powell System differs from book instruc- 
tion in that I personally supervise and direct 
each student’s advertising education as he or 
she requires, and no form letters for criticisms 
are ever used. What books | do furnish are for 
a suppiementary purpose. 

The chief fault of the early ad.-schools lies 
in lack of understanding as to limitations, and 
instead of loading up students with superfluous 
news and detail about matters really foreign to 
the duties of the ad.-writer, the concentrated 


| efforts ought to be along the line of the actual 


the two portraits used herewith are only repre- | 


sentative of Powell students generally. 

Mr. Wm. Waring, Cohoes, N. Y., was formerly 
a machinist, and after taking another course in 
advertising without results, he enrolled in the 
Powell System, and now spends much of his 


writing of ads. In this way, largely, is the 
Powell System superior to all others. 

I shall be happy to mail my elegant new Pro- 
spectus, the most interesting of its kind ever 
published, telling how I educate and qualify 
young men and women for advertising positions, 
and how | help business men to double their 
incomes. Simply address me George H. Powell, 
197 Temple Court; New York City, N. Y. 
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Colorado 


The land of blue sky 
and perfect weather, 
the region of lofty 
mountains and pictur- 
esque valleys, where 
there is always vigor 
in the air and tonic in 
the breezes, where it is 
a joy to be alive. This 
is the entrancing re- 
gion to which you are 
invited by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul 


Union Pacific Line 


Low rates for travel, moderate 
charges for board, and excel- 
lent train service, Chicago to 
Denver, are some of the ad- 
vantages offered you. A postal 
card will bring complete in- 
formation. 


E. L. LOMAX 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Neb. 


F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul Railway 
Chicago 
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Ghe 
Birds’ Friends 


and Enemies 
By Harold Bolce 


N THE complicated and diversified game 
| laws of the fifty States and Territories 
there is much confusion as to the differ- 
ence between game birds and insectivorous, 
song and plume birds. One State settles the 
question of game birds broadly by including 
in the term ‘‘all birds found in the state of 
nature.’’ Ornithologists contend that such 
birds as flickers, robins and meadowlarks 
are too valuable as insect destroyers to be 
killed for the table, yet in many sections the 
open seasons expose these species to sports- 
men. The meadowlark in particular is 
declared by Professor Beal to be without a 
peer as a destroyer of insect pests, but in spite 
of this service its occasional appetite for 
cereal food denies it clemency on the part of 
many farmers, and in some States it is classi- 
fied with injurious birds and slaughtered. 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary defines game birds 
to be those of ‘‘a wild nature obtained by 
fowling and hunting,’’ which is sufficiently 
Delphic in its uncertainty to fill the courts 
with contests. 

Attempts to make the laws more definite by 
enumerating species to be protected result in 
equal ambiguity, for there are 1152 kinds of 
birds north of Mexico, and their diversity of 
popular names and untechnical classification 
make legal reference to them a source of 
perplexity both to hunters and game wardens. 
The American Ornithologists’ Union has 
sought to overcome the difficulty by suggest- 


ing that statutes specify only the orders and | 


families into which science divides birds. 
In that way they can be definitely and uni- 
formly classified throughout the country. 
For example, if the law should state that the 
anatide, rallide, limicole and galline be 
considered game birds, there could be no 
dispute in final tests as to the species in- 
cluded, although it might take some time to 
accustom hunters and game officials to the 
technical nomenclature employed. As it is 
now, birds of widely differing habits and 
species are confused under common names. 
The ‘‘ coot,’’ for example, of New England, 
is a scoter duck, while the coot proper is not 
a duck at all, but a member of the rail 
family. 


Only 200 species (about eighteen per cent. ) | 


of the birds of the country are strictly game 
birds. . The protection afforded the remain- 
ing 952 varieties is far from adequate. Birds 
treasured for their song or plumage in one 
State are unemotionally consigned to the pot 
in another. 

One of the scientists of the Biological 
Survey while stopping at a hotel in New 
Orleans learned that birds were to be served 
fordinner. Wandering around tothe kitchen 
he found to his amazement an assortment of 
olive-backed thrush, hermit thrush, cardinals, 
vireos and thrashers. These little birds 
came duly to the table in tempting array 
under the disguise of grassé, but the natural- 
ist had no appetite for them. 

** You do not like birds?’’ asked his host. 

**T love them,”’’ replied the scientist sadly, 
‘but I cannot eat these.’’ 

“‘ They are the best birds in the market.’’ 

“The very best, the most priceless,’’ 
asserted the ornithologist, ‘‘ but you might as 
well invite a lover of the opera to dine on his 
favorite prima donna as to expect a naturalist 
to sit down to a meal of warbling vireos.’’ 


The Temperance Principle 


Not long ago it was learned that an Eastern 
firm was receiving large consignments of 
gulls, terns and grebes from a Southern 
State which did not afford them protection. 
As these birds were having an extensive 
sale, Doctor Palmer and the State authori- 
ties joined forces to break up the traffic. 
The dealer held that though his State for- 
bade the killing of the plume birds, he had 
the right to sell those imported from a State 
where their slaughter was not unlawful. As 
this was an important case, which would 
serve as a precedent in a trade in which 
millions of dollars are invested, it was given 
a most thorough test. 

After a long and hotly-contested trial the 
courts decided against the dealer. The 
result has been far-reaching. Most of the 
wholesale milliners now, before buying or 
selling any kind of feathers, forward samples 
to the Biological Survey to learn whether 
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Has penetrating bristles of finest quality 
Solid back—A perfect brush 
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ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


No Honing! No Grinding! 


Full Hollow Ground, 
$2.50 each 
Double Concave for 
extra hard 
beards, 


book, ‘HINTS 
TO SHAVERS.’ 


THE 
CRS fe 
RAZOR 
NO SMARTING AFTER SHAVING 


WITH ORDINARY CAREFUL USE WILL 


KEEP AN EDGE FOR YEARS WITHOUT HONING 
By all dealers in High-Grade Cutiery or sent by manufacturers postpaid. 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, Makers of % 
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Some men can be satisfied 

with stock shirts. Most 

men prefer the comfort, 
style and exclusiveness of 
ma weeny made especially 
or them 


For $1.50 


so little as the good ready- 
made shirt costs, you may 
have shirts of your own 
choosing, made to fit perfectly. 
We have been building shirts so well that we 
are jealous of our reputation, and only after years 
of success as shirtmakers for critical and exacting 
customers, are we satisfied to make this 


Modest Priced Shirt 


and insert our label, with its accompanying guar- 
antee, as to fit, style and wear. 

In writing us for samples if you like figures, 
stripes or any particular weave or color, say so. 
We've endless patterns and numerous fabrics. 

We're making these shirts 


To Please You 


remember. Our system of measurement is simple 
— yet absolutely accurate. We puy express every- 
where. Your money back without a word. 


BEACH & NEWELL 


RECBRENCES: Factory, Medina, N. Y. 
Dun and Bradstreet. . 2 lege 
Medina Nat. Bank. 25 Broad 8t., New York, N. Y. 
Western Nat. Bank, N. Y. Either address. 










CUSTOM 
COMFORT 
IN 


SMART 
SHIRTS 
























With. Your Name $1.50 





Send us $1.50 and we will make you a Siew, sub- 
stantial door mat (size 16x30 inches) with your name 
or initials cut in the design. These mats give many 
years’ wear —are clean and et ae and 
hand perforated ; well worth $3.50, and far superior to 


srieery, molded mats. Larger size (18x32 inches) 
our name in the mat prevents theft. 

We supply rubber mats to all parts of the U.S. All 
sizes, shapes and kinds — for homes, offices, churches, 
hotels, stores. Catalog of mats, rubber sponges, com- 
plexion and bath brushes, etc., on request. Remittances 
should be drafts, postalor ‘xpress orders, not local checks. 


WESTERN RUBBER MFG. CO. 
306 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 





Invest your money with us in a non-speculative 
business that has been in successful operation 10 
years, dealing in high class New York real estate 
securities. Under New York Banking Department 

supervision and regularly examined by same. 


Your Savings Will Earn 
Per Cent. Per Annum 


Subject to withdrawal at any time, 
earnings for every day invested 
Our methods endorsed and recom- 
mended by leading clergymen, busi- 
ness and professional men. 
Write for these endorsements 
and full particulars. 
Capital and lus $1,100,000 
‘Assets $1,600,000" 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1135 Broadway, New York 











Learn Shorthand 


DEAR READER: — Shorthand is a time- 
saver and a money-maker. Stenographers 
get more at the start and have better oppor- 
tunities than avemge employees. If you 

will read our 86-page catalogue I believe 

‘ou will enroll with us at once. We havea 

hort Course for busy people, a Complete 
Course for those who wish to use horthend as a wage-earner, 
and a Special Advanced Course. Highly endorsed by lead- 
ing shorthand experts. Instruction on experience 
in professional shorthand work. For more than two years 
we did a large amount of shorthand reporting for the Law 
Department of the City of New York. Successfuj pupils in 
our own city and in every part of the sma from Maine to 
California. Catalogue and Free for three cents to 
cover postage. 
Cordially yours, PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal, 

Reporting Co., Dept. 2, 150 Nassau St., New York 


Patents Under $20,000 Bond 


Only Bonded Patent Agency in World 
FREE Prenton and Report on ay 


Patents secured by us advertised in Pr 


























KEYSTONE LAW AND PATENT co. 
1100 Betz Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOOD IN NEED 


Is a Friend Indeed. 


Many times a school teacher in the middle 
of a heavy session requires exactly the right 
kind of food to rebuild the wasted nerve 
and brain tissues as well as to keep up the 
muscular energy. This is the business of 
Grape-Nuts, in which the starchy part of 
the pure cereals is turned to grape sugar 
and where the phosphates predominate, 
making it rich in food value and ready for 
the weakest stomach to assimilate imme- 
diately. A lady teacher of Minneapolis says: 

“About four years ago I-realized that I 
was breaking down nervously in the middle 
of aschool year. To a school teacher this 
means not only loss of health but inability 
to go on with her work. Nothing appeared 
to help me and I was just about discouraged 
when a friend recommended that I look into 
Grape-Nuts. On reading what this food 
does toward rebuilding brain and nerve 
centers | made up my mind to give it a 
fair trial. 

**1 ate Grape-Nuts food dry with cream 
for breakfast and enjoyed it greatly; my 
improvement began immediately and was so 
steady that I did not realize how fully I had 
been benefited until an extra strain came on 
me in my school work through which I was 
able to go, continuing to improve all the 
time. Looking back on the trial now, I 
realize how this wonderful food saved me 
from a certain break-down. 

“Il have kept up the daily use of Grape- 
Nuts ever since and have never had a return 
of the trouble. I always take a package 
with me when traveling and I look upon the 
food as essential to my health as fresh air 
or exercise.’”’? Name furnished by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





in suspenders has 
at last been dis- 
covered. New prin- 
ciple; new result. 


Cyvelo 


Suspenders 
are made with a 


Ball Bearing Back 


Conform yr ee to wg A shoulder 
Unc 





Trimming s will not rust. French gilt, 
price 50 cents. If your dealer doesn't keep 
them send his name with price and receive 
sample pair. 


BALL BEARING SUSPENDER CO. 
204 B. B. Ave., Shirley, Mass. 













Because of their construction 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


give most 
Comfort and Service Guaranteed 
‘All breaks made good” 
** President’ on buckle means 
** Cannot rust”’ 50c. and $1.00 
Any shop or by mail prepaid 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
Box 231-L Shirley Mass. 
Send 6c. for Catalogue. 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is furnished by the 
Adam Instantaneous Water Heater 


Is ready day or night; fur- 
nishes hot water instantly for 
bathing, shaving, sickness, and 
all domestic pu s when hot 
water is requi For use with 
gas. Ask your plumber for it, 
or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Itt. 
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interstate trade in that particular species is 
prohibited. As the answers from the official 
ornithologists are usually discouraging, the 
entire business is being rapidly readjusted to 
new conditions. 

Recently it was learned that an influential 


wholesale dealer in bird plumage was work- | 


ing to secure special legislation to permit the 
sale of feathers brought from States or foreign 
countries where plume birds are unprotected. 
It was ascertained that the merchant, whose 
influence gave some promise of securing a 
retrograde enactment, was an ardent prohi- 
bitionist on the liquor question. As the 





Biological Survey aims to secure favorable | 


laws through persuasion and_ education, 
rather than by dragooning opponents into 


codperation, Doctor Palmer sought the 
wholesaler in his office. 
“*T understand,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘ that 


you are interested in prohibition.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied the merchant, putting aside 
correspondence to discuss his favorite topic. 
“IT trust that our State law which forbids the 
sale of liquor will stand forever as a monu- 
ment to the integrity of our commonwealth.”’ 

“* But have you any objection to the sale of 
intoxicants distilled in other States or foreign 
countries and shipped in here?’’ 

‘* Assuredly,’’ was the reply. 
ciple is the same.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘ I have charge 
of the Government’s efforts to protect 
American birds. If you are permitted to 
sell birds imported from other States, will it 
not open the way to fraudulent traffic in 
similar species now enjoying protection in 
your commonwealth? ’’ 

The dealer reflected a few minutes. ‘‘I 
had never looked at it in that light before,’ 
said he, ‘‘ but I can see now that I have been 
in the wrong. Hereafter I shall apply the 
principle as you have presented it. You 
have appealed to my conscience in the 
matter, and here’s my hand in pledge of my 
determination henceforth to codperate with 
the Government in its efforts to make the bird 
laws uniform.’’ 


‘* The prin- 


Protection for Song Birds 


Nebraska affords protection to birds that are 
“attractive in appearance or cheerful in 
song,’’ and many other States declare it 
unlawful to shoot song birds. Even this 
is not a clear classification. Many migrants 
sing in one State and are silent in another. 

The winter wren goes South in cold 
weather and its voice is virtually hushed, but 
when the warm days return it starts North to 
enjoy the cooler forests. Inthe Adirondacks 
it is encountered, singing a song full of 
wonderful melody. No one but a Nature 
student would recognize in the musician of 
the New York forests the reticent little bird 
whose occasional peep fails to secure it mem- 
bership in the southern chorus. 

“*T was in the Adirondacks one summer,’’ 
said Doctor Fisher, ‘‘ when, as I came around 
a huge boulder, I heard a burst of song that 
filled the air. I stopped in admiration, ex- 
pecting to behold a fine big bird. -But all I 
saw was the little winter wren so common 
and so quiet in the District of Columbia. I 
waited, and in a moment that tiny creature 
had opened its throat and repeated the 
amazing song, full and clear, and vibrant 
with indescribable melody.’’ 

It is plain, therefore, that the term ‘‘ song 
birds’’ might readily be construed in south- 
ern localities to exclude varieties that reserve 
their minstrelsy for more northern climes. 

Alabama, seeking to extend wide protec- 
tion to song, plume and insectivorous birds 
enumerates fifty species, but as it has not 
seemed to be practicable in legislation to 
name all the species, there is much yet to be 
done to safeguard bird life in America. 
Every State has a different law. Sometimes 
certain species are protected in one county 
and freely slaughtered in an adjoining one. 

Some birds secure protection only for a 
limited term of years. It becomes necessary 
for game wardens and Federal authorities 
watching interstate shipments to keep posted 
on all these diversified and constantly 
changing regulations. Texas exempts fifty- 
six out of two hundred and forty-four counties 
from compliance with its bird law. In 
Alabama the law applies only to seven 
counties out of sixty-six. Neighboring coun- 
ties in Virginia, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee have contradictory regulations. Some 
States afford no safeguard to the eggs of pro- 
tected species. In New York State nearly 
three hundred amendments to the game laws 
have been passed within a decade. In some 
States where the killing of certain birds is 
unlawful, the fact of having these slain birds 
in one’s possession or to sell them is not a 





advertising. 








Learn Advertising 


There is no other thing so needful to the young man in business as a knowledge of 
It is the great force of modern business and no merchant or manufacturer 
succeeds without it. 
and manager is one of the highest-priced em- 
ployees in any business, and his opportunities 
for advancement are the best. 

Any man with a good common school educa- 
tion, energy and common sense can win a place 
for himself in the advertising world. 
those who have followed my instructions now 
hold positions with leading concerns, and are 
receiving from $30 to $125 a week. 
writers usually earn from $20 to $roo. 
accompanying picture will give 
what one man has done in less than ten years, 
beginning with a desk and a fountain pen. 
course of instruction costs $40 cash, or $so in 
installments. 
can make for his son or that any young man can 
A remittance at once will secure the full course and a $25 set of 


ey 


: 
i 
' 
' 
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make for himself. 
‘* The Art and Literature of Business ”’ free. 


A handsome prospectus of the course, giving full particulars and evidence from students 
as to its benefits, will be sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps, to pay cost of mailing, 
and there will be included my booklets, ‘* How Shall a Young Man Succeed,” ‘* Other 
People’s Brains,” and ** The Ill-Fortune of Brother Bill.” 


How to Secure this $25 Set of Books--Free 


To just one hundred young men I am going to present **The Art and Literature of 
which comprises six well-bound octavo volumes of approximately goo pages 
It deals with the history, science and art of advertising, and telis exhaustively of 


Business,” 
each. 
every branch of the business. 

The mechanical details, such as printing, en- 
graving, etc., are taken up in their regular order, 
and the books are thus admirably adapted to the 
needs of the student of advertising and the busi- 
ness man who appreciates the necessity for a 
deeper insight into recognized methods of pub- 
licity, but who has heretofore been unable to 
secure a Suitable reference work. 


In a recent review Public Improvements, 
New York City, says: 

‘‘Each page contains some well-turned phrase 
that gives the whole a distinct literary flavor not 
generally met with in books of the kind. It is 
crowded with aphoristic philosophy that arouses and 
carries an interest from page to page. To all busy 
men this book will give great pleasure, for it treats 
of advertising in such a way as to make it as good a 
literary feast as a classic of the day.” 

J. F. LILLY, of Wright, Lilly & Co., Financial 
Agents, Colorado Springs, writes : 

“The first volume of the Edition de Luxe of 
‘The Art and Literature of Business’ has been 
read with much interest and profit. I consider this 
volume well worth the price it cost. Any young man 
contemplating a business career should make a care- 
ful study of advertising — the new force — and I have 
failed to hear of any set of books containing as com- 
prehensive and authorized statements of the princi- 
ples of advertising as this series. If there is any- 
thing better, the author will find me an easy victim.” 
CARL ABNER REAM, Advertising Agent, Can- 

ton, Ohio, says: 

sid 1 consider ‘The Art and Literature of 
Business’ a masterpiece, and don’t think any person 
engaged in business of any nature whatever can 
afford to be without it.’’ 

The price of the six volumes, complete, is $25 cash, or in installments 


I Will Give Away One Hundred Sets 


To those who take my Course of Instruction 
in Advertising Writing and Management 


The advertisement writer 


Many of 


Good ad- 
The 
you an idea of 
My 


It is the best investment any father 
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This Building « erected and occupied by one of the 


wrid's greatest advertisers, Mr. 
Robert Bonner, pubitdher of the New York Ledger, 
now contains the most complete and efficient advertising 
plant in America. Five floors are occupied by cylinder 
and job press rooms, paper stock rooms, composing 
room ; art, literary and publication departments, general 
offices and newspaper and magazine advertising agency. 
The advertising school is on the third floor and has the 
benefit of the special skill and knowledge in every 
department of the entire business. 








CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


5O Spruce Street, New York 




















HANDSOME BOATS 
Perfect running Motors. 
Agencies in principal cities. 

5 stamps for catalogue. 

Truscott Beat Manzfacturing Ce. 

St. Joseph, Mich. 






















MEAD CYCLE OO. Dept. 54-G 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


We will ship any bicycle C. O. D. on approval 
without a cent detosit and if accepted 
REE T 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.00 








allow 10 DAYS F- before Beautifu' and attract- 
purchase is binding. Sizes and Prices = tterns, wove 
NEW 1903 MODELS Qby 6h. $3.00 | through and thong. 
“Bellise,”” Complete «$8.75 | |9 by 7% M\ 3.50] alike. Ail colors. and 
*“Cossack,’’ cones $10.75 Qby 9 4.00} more a than 
“ Siberian,”’ * — le $i2. 75 9 by 10% ft, 4.50 — Tag ¥ carpets. 
“‘Neudorf,"” Road Racer $14.75 | | 9 by 12% 5.00] paid enst ofthe Rocky 
no better bicycles at any price. Any other uf ins. 











make or model you want at one-third 
usual price. Choice of any standard tires 
and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest guarantee, 


Your money back if you want it. 
OrientalImporting Co,,687G, Bourse Building, Philadelphia 


Catalogue free for the asking. 





Wanted in every town to buy sample wheel 
at Special price and take lers for our im- 


proved '03 models. There's big money in ét. 
500 Good 2nd- Wheels $3 to $8 
- me éuy a bicycle until you have written 
ur free catalog with large photographic 
engravings ry full descriptions. 
CHICAGO 





GUYO 


If not at your dealer’s, wnt Soc cents for sample pair. 
OSTHEIMER BROS.. 621 Broadway, New York City 


SUSPENDERS 


Suroest without restraint. 
ructible buttonholes, 
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“On Every 
Pair of 
Shoes. 


We are content 
with a small profit 
on Radcliffe Shoes and 
the dealer makes less profit 
than on any other shoe he 
could sell at the same price. 
That is why they 

save you 
money. 




















Shoes 
for Women 


$2.50 


Equa! in quality, style and comfort to any 
$3.50 shoe. One pair will convince you of 
the truth of this, and make clear to you why 
Radcliffe Shoes have been so wonderfully 
popular with well-dressed women. If your 
dealer should not have them send us his 
name. We will refer you to a dealer who 
has Radcliffe Shoes and send you a style book 
free. 

Radciiffe Shoe Dressing Keeps 
“Life” in Leather—10 Cents. 


The Radcliffe Shoe Company 
Dept. 20, Boston, Mass. 
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Beltast 
Mesh 


Linen Underwear 
That Wears Well 


Made from the ideal material—a 
vegetable fibre—pure linen ; woven 
in the ideal form, an open mesh; 
by our own special process which 
gives it wearing qualities hereto- 
fore lacking. Has real absorbent 
properties ; takes up perspiration 
rapidly, evapurates it just as 
quickly, leaving the skin cool, dry 
and comfortable. 

Send for Samples of the 

Fabric and our Free Book 


Sold by ali dealers, or sent direct by 

mail if your dealer won't supply it. 

BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
332 Mechanic St.. Poughkeupsie, N.Y. 
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violation of law. In some States the reverse 
is true. In Arizona, for example, it is a 
punishable offense to sell doves that have 
been killed, but it is perfectly lawful to kill 


| them—a curious piece of legislation. 


Added to all this confusion is the utter 
diversity in the dates and extent of open 
seasons. The work, therefore, of the United 
States deputy marshals, whose business it is 
to seize unlawful interstate shipments of 
birds, is one requiring circumspection and 
the widest knowledge of game laws. 


Wherever practicable, the State warden is | 
| selected for the Federal position as well, fre- | 


quently with very effective results. Evasions 
of the law are ingenious, and the Federal 


| inspectors must be ¢igilant and shrewd. At 
| a Mississippi River point, recently, a deputy 
| marshal who had made a seizure of a large 


| statutes. 






| the State 


| in violation of Federal law. 


box of birds killed out of season was con- 
fronted by a very prominent and positive 
attorney. Strong language was used and 
both men got excited. The lawyer’s advan- 
tage lay in his ready citation of confusing 
Dazed but not defeated the Federal 
official reached for his pistol pocket. 

‘Hold up,’’ exclaimed the distinguished 
attorney, ‘‘ I'll surrender the birds and waive 
the case rather than have you resort to force.’’ 

‘* That ain’t a gun,’’ said the deputy mar- 
shal, as he pushed the attorney away and 
produced a thick volume from his pocket, 
‘it’s worse than firearms; it’s Palmer's com- 
pilation of the game 
country. If I can’t prove my case from this 
book, you eat the birds. If I can, I confis- 
cate them.”’ 

Appeal to the law calmed the attorney. 
The marshal, after elaborate search, was 
found to be in the right and the birds were 





laws of the whole | 


sold at auction and the money turned into | 


treasury. The United States 


Supreme Court holds that 


birds are the | 


property of the commonwealth, so that the | 


confiscation of birds illegally shot is merely 
the seizure of objects which at no time be- 
longed to the ostensible owner. 


Game and Plume Birds 


It was learned not Jong ago that some one 
was shipping plume birds from a Gulf State 
Investigation 
disclosed that the chief offender was an 
eminent citizen—in fact, the clerk of the 


| court before which his offense would have to 


| be tried. 


When he learned that an indict- 
ment had been issued against him by the 


| Grand Jury he confessed fully, paid all fines 


and costs and called off his hunters. Later, 
an official was sent along the coast to see if 
any one else had taken up the illegal work. 
A fisherman was questioned. 

‘* Any good gull shooting here, you say? 
No, sir. Plenty of gulls, but no shooting,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘ You see, some of them 
Washington officials discovered a law pro- 
tectin’ the birds and threatened to make it 
hot for any one found killin’ ’em. Since 
then there ain’t been nothin’ doin’ in the 
gull line, I can tell ye.’’ 

The authorities have learned that it isa 


| common practice in many parts of the United 


| vided with 


States for dealers in game birds to send 
agents into the country where~ quail are 
abundant to engage in clandestine trapping. 
The men are dressed to look like farm hands. 
The lining of their coats, however, is pro- 
capacious pockets. They all 
This is set for quail and 
When the birds hop into 


carry a patent net. 
baited with wheat. 


| the net for the food, the operator, concealed 


| in adjacent 


bushes, pulls a string which 


| closes the mouth of the contrivance. He 
| thereupon wrings the necks of his covey, 





walks to another spot and repeats the per- 
formance. Toward evening, with his day’s 
catch stuffed inside his big coat, he makes 
for the nearest town, where he purchases 
small paper bags in which he wraps his 
quail. He next gets a soap or candle box, 
or some similar receptacle, and ships the 
game to his firm, ostensibly engaged in 
general merchandise trade. Great quanti- 
ties of quail have been gathered in this way 
during the close season, but now the authori- 
ties are watching the system narrowly. A 
number of seizures have been made, but 
thus far the field men have evaded capture. 
They are careful to omit any markings that 
would point to identification by the officials, 
a simple number or cabalistic sign affording 
the dealers the knowledge of the particular 
agent who consigned the birds, but offering 
no clue to the game wardens. In these 
cases it has not been possible thus far to 
hold the consignees responsible. They 
simply state that they have no knowledge of 
the sender of the quail and disclaim any 
business relationship with him. 





May 23, 1903 
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This illustration shows an artistic bathroom cazionss with 


* PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED 


has the snowy purity 
of china and the dura- 
bility of iron. Its in- 
stallmentwill give you 
a dainty, luxurious 
and sanitary bath- 
room at a price you 
can afford. 

Every piece bears our trade 
mark *‘Standard’’ cast in 
relief on the exterior, which 


is our absolute guarantee 
of quality and durability. 





We will send you our 
beautiful book 


“Modern 
Bathrooms” 


Free on Request 


which illustrates and 
describes several styles of 
bathroom arrangement and 
gives approximate costs. 








“Standard”’ ware costing approximately $87. 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. Co.., ‘alin B, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Overland 
Limited 


alifornia 


the most‘uxurious train in the world, 
leaves Chicago8.00 p.m. daily. Less 
than three days to San Francisco. 
Magnificent equipment. Electric 
lighted throughout. 

The Best of Everything. 
Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a.m. 
and 11.30 p.m. daily, with through service 

to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
























Southern Pacific Railways 


All agents sell tickets via 
his route. 
Illustrated ‘bookiets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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KING MANTELS 


are the mantels for the discriminating buyer. They 
are correct in design, elegant in appearance, and are 


SL 4 
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ada SWINGS "x“si-ing 


wPeye, 3 Seats— Room for 9 


Strong asa bridge. Self-lubri- 
No noise. Fine Canopy 
aud Seats. Satisfaction or 
money back. FIRST in each 
town at WHOLESALE. 


D. H. BAUSMAN, Bausman, Lane, Co., Pa. 


cating. 














Wanamaker Knows 


America’s greatest merchant goes to America’s 
greatest mercantile school when in need of skilled 
decorators. Nearly a score of the students of 
this school have been employed for several 
weeks at a time in working on elaborate season 
opening displays of the great New York store 
of Wanamaker’s, and several graduates are 
on this store’s permanent staff of decorators. 
This is the only school of its kind in the 
world. It teaches professions that pay, 


Window Trimming and 
Store Decorating 
Ad. Writing and 
Card Sign Painting 


constituting The Publicity End of Business. 

Merchants everywhere are looking for just 
such men as this schdol graduates. Good sala- 
ries are awaiting them. We are receiving calls 
for more men than we can supply. We teach 
in person at our splendidly equipped school, 
or by mail. 

If you desire to get in line for a well-paying 
position, send ten cents in coin or stamps for 
our new richly illustrated, cloth covered catalog. 
It gives full particulars and contains several 
valuable sample lessons 


BOND INSTITUTE OF MERCANTILE 



































'134-144 W. 14th &t., New York City 


The Psychology 


of Advertising, as presented by 
Professor Walter Dill Scott of 
Northwestern University, in his 
articles now running in 


Mahin’s Magazine 


is the most valuable contribution to the 
science and literature of advertising. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who. send a dollar 
now will receive the Magazine for a 
ear and also free, ‘‘ The Commercial 

ag oF Advertising ’* a lecture deliv- 
ered by John Lee Mahin at the Univer- 
sity of hicago, and six valuable leaf- 
lets, ‘‘The Follow-up System,’’ ‘‘ How 
a Constructive Force Removes. Difficul- 
ties,’’ ‘*The Value of an Inquiry,’’ 
“Modern Business Methods,’’ ‘‘Turn- 
ing Inquiries into Orders’’ and ‘‘The 
Advertising of the Future.’’ Sample 
copy 10 cents. 


MAHIN’S MAGAZINE 
222 Monroe Street, Chicago 
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PATENTS ® orn 
fee until pat- 

ent isallowed. Write for /uventor’s Guide. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 











Steps of the 
National Capitol 


The Cadillac is a wonderful hill 
climber, taking grades with high gears 
that some machines of twice the horse- 
power can not negotiate even at low 
speed. The feat of climbing the steps 


of the Capitol at Washington—an 
almost prohibitive grade —is evi- 
dence of not only great power, but 
indicates a marvelous control. 


The Cadillac is the automobile 
that solves the problem of safe, 
rapid and agreeable motor travel 
under all conditions of road and 
weather. Most powerful engine; 
most sensitive steering device; most 
reliable brakes; most flexible running 
gear —strong and graceful body. 


Runabout $750. 
With tonneau seating four, 
ALL FACING FORWARD, 
$850. Buggy top, $30. 


Our free illustrated booklet O gives 
address of agency nearest your home 
where the Cadillac may be seen 
and tried. 


Cadillac Automobile Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 





‘*That’s Meat and Drink To Me.”’ 
— SHAKESPEARE, 


ED all 


as a luncheon 





is delicious, invigorating, nutritious. 
Prepared instantly in the home, office, 
or study. Excellent for business and 
professional people, and those troubled 
with impaired digestion. 

It is pure, rich milk and an extract 
of choice malted grain condensed to 
powder form, ready in a moment by 
dissolving in water. 
required. 


SAMPLE FREE 


Write for Shakespearean Booklet on Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Beverages. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


24 Parringdon Road,London, Eng. 25 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 


If you are not using it, let 
us send you a trial package 
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The result of the work on the part of 
Doctor Palmer and his assistants is stimu- 
lating the entire country to protect all kinds 
of bird life. Congress has been impressed, 
and although it was understood at the begin- 
ning of the recent session that there was 


| to be no alteration of the tariff, Secretary 
| Wilson submitted a request to have the eggs 


| of game birds 


intended for propagation 
placed on the free list, and it is now possi- 
ble to secure permits to bring to this country 
eggs of the galling (wild turkeys, grouse, 
capercailzie, pheasants, partridge and quail) ; 


the otidide (or bustards); the rallide 
(rails and crakes); the anatide (swans, 
| geese and ducks); and the (finamide 


| (known as tinamous). 


Permits may be se- 
cured in advance of the arrival of the eggs, 


| so as to avoid delay in the customs houses. 


It is required that applications state the 


| number of each kind of eggs to be imported, 


the port of entry, and the purpose for which | 
importation is made. The eggs are subject 
to inspection, and the authorities are em- 
powered to destroy or return at the owner’s 


| expense any eggs brought in improperly. 


| legislatures 


| husbandry. 


A Concession to Local Opinion 


Education in bird protection is now gradu- 
ally spreading, but progress, until the 
Government took up the subject, had been 
slow. For more than one hundred years 
there was no interstate regulation of the 
traffic, and in consequence several species 
of game birds, notably the wood-duck and 
the woodcock, are vanishing, while num- 
berless millions of plume birds have been 
slaughtered for the milliners. The result 
is that there has been a steadily decreasing 
number of snowy herons and other water 
birds in many localities. Egrets and terns 
have suffered the most, their extermination 
having been nearly effected along much of 
the Southern and Eastern seaboard. 

It was the hope of the American ornitholo- | 
gists that absolute protection would be 
secured for all non-game birds excepting 
the English sparrow. To that end a law 
was framed and introduced into the various 
in the country. Uniformity, 
however, could not be secured, and to obtain 
protection of any kind it was necessary to 
make many concessions to local opinion. 

A few weeks ago, in the legislature of one 
of the States that since the beginning of 1903 
have joined in the national movement for 
bird protection, a rural statesman rose and 
uttered an impassioned philippic against the 
chewink. His crops had suffered grievously 
and the chewink he believed to be at the 
bottom of his troubles. He would vote for 
protection for all other species, but this bird, 
despite the good reputation it enjoyed in the 
textbooks, was, he declared, an enemy of 
So they cdmpromised on the 


| chewink, and now that little bird for the first 
| time in its career is on the black list. 


Nevada has taken a novel step in spread- 
ing sentiment in favor of bird protection. 
Going upon the old adage that every boy is a 
natural-born student of birds and not con- 
spicuously gentle in his methods of acquiring 
knowledge, the legislature of that State has 
passed a law making bird study compulsory 
in the schools. At least once every month 
teachers must giVe instruction on the sub- 
ject and twice every term must read in full 
to the children the law protecting birds. 
Teachers cannot draw their pay unless they 
have complied with these provisions. Many 
of the States have set aside one day in the 
year as Bird Day. Iowa, which seems to be 
prominent in all national affairs, had pioneers 
in the new movement for bird protection. 
In fact, the law which gives the Government 
authority in regulating bird traffic was intro- 
duced by Representative Lacey of that State. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Biolog- 
ical Survey, and Dr. A. K. Fisher, Assistant | 


| Chief, have so directed laboratory investi- | 


No cooking is | 


gations that their bureau has become of far- | 
reaching economic importance. The demands 
for some of the bird publications of their depart- 
ment exceed the circulation of the most pop- 
ular novels. Field and laboratory scientists | 
are sent out to live on farms and there have | 
made and are making painstaking and original | 
investigations into the habits of birds. This | 
work is proving of great value to agriculture. | 

Recently a lover of birds protested against | 
the number killed for scientific purposes. 

‘Inthe National Museum,’’ replied Doctor 
Fisher, ‘‘there are 150,000 stuffed birds. 
These the Government has been fifty-nine 
years collecting. Prior te *he general move- 
ment for the protectic . ‘s it was not an | 
infrequent thing for «50,00 song birds alone | 
to be killed annuaily in~« single county in | 
many parts of the United Siuies.”’ 


| 
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These delightful 
and health-giving cruises, upon 
the palatial twia-screw steamships 
PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE and 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA, are unsurpassed. 
FIRST CRUISE, duration 17 days. Rates, $162.50 upward 
To Norway andthe North Cape, leaving Hamburg June 
6th, 1903, by Cruising Steamer PRINZESSIN VicToRIA Lvist 
SECOND CRUISE, duration 22 days. Rates, $150 upward 
To Norway, the North Cape and Spitzbergen, leaving New 
York June 18th, 1903, by Steamer AUGUSTE VicTorta, but 
cruise begins at Hamburg July Ist 
THIRD CRUISE, duration 16 days. Rates, $162.50 upward 
To Norway and the North Cape, leaving Hamburg 
1903, by Cruising Steamer Prinzessin Victoria Luts 
" “4 FOURTH CRUISE, duration 22 days. Rates, $200 upward 
: To Norway, the North Cape and Spitzbergen, by Twin-Screy 
Cruising Steamer PRINZESSIN VicToRIA Luise, leaving Hambury 
ne ~ July 28th, 1903. 
3 Jey FIFTH CRUISE, duration 23 days. Rates, $200 upward 
To Norway, Sweden, Russia and Denmark, by the Twin-Screw 
Cruising Steamer PRINZESSIN VicTORIA LvIsE, leaving Hamburg 
August 23d, 1903 
For dates of departure to and from New York by the Hamburg-American Line's Twin- 
Screw Express and Passenger Steamers, in connection with above cruise, see regular Trans 
atlantic Sailing List. Through rates quoted on deman 
Special pamphlets, containing full descriptions of the above trips, will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York; 1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 159 Randolph Street, Chicago; 70 State Street, 
Boston; 106 North Broadway, St. Louis; 401 California Street, Sam Francisco; 116 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3 
(owusseierre Ait 0S poems 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 

tertainment wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
Supply Catalog and to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
special offer fully ex- Money refunded if not satisfactory. Lllus- 
plains everything, trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 


« sent colors sent free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY Sanitary Mig.Co. (Inc.) >°?5,5. 735 eo Da 


225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


July 7th, 
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Moving Picture Machines | 
STEREOPTICONS You can. make | BIG 
the Public. 








Nothing affords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westart you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
iB instructions at.a sur- 
risingly low cost. 
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SPRINGTIME 


of life,men 
would provide for its 
winter time.such adver- 
tisements as the above 
would never appear. 
An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
will provide for amans 
own mature years-—and 
meanwhile protect 


his family. 


GAGE & TARBELL. 2% Vice President 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
120 Broapway, New York. Dept. No. 30 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


-....jssued to aman or woman years of age. 
Name... 


Address 
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BE INDEPENDENT 


it’s Easy to Shake Off the Coffee Habit 


There are many people who make the 
humiliating acknowledgment that they are 
dependent upon Coffee to *‘ brace them up”’ 
every little while. These have never learned 
the truth about Postum Cereal Coffee, which 
makes leaving off coffee a simple matter and 
brings health and strength in place of coffee 
ills. A lady of Davenport, Iowa, who has used 
Postum Food Coffee for five years, is com- 
petent to talk upon the subject. She says: 

**T am a school teacher and during extra 
work when | thought I needed to be braced 
up I used to indulge in rich, strong coffee, of 
which I was very fond and upon which | 
thought I was dependent. 

‘“* | began to have serious heart palpitation 
and at times had sharp pains around the 
heart and more or less stomach troubie. | 
read about Postum and got some totry. | 
dropped coffee, took up the Postum and it 
worked such wonders for me that many of 
my friends took it up. 

“*In a short time | was well again, even 
able to attend evening socials. 
not miss my coffee at all. 
fully say that I have been repaid fully for 
the change I made. | have no indications 
of heart disease and not once in the past 
four years have | had a sick headache or 
bilious spell, 

“My father, 78 years old, is a Postum 





| failure. 


And I did | 
Now I can truth- | 


enthusiast and feels that his good health | 


in a large measure is due to the 6 cups of 
good Postum which he enjoys each day.” 
Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason. 


In the 
Home 
there’s always 





Rootbeer 
begins 


to run 
A package makes five 
gallons. Sold every- 


where, or sent by mail 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Malverr, Pa. 


A Good Hair Brush 


is entitled to fair treatment, and if so 
treated will make a satisfactory return to 
its owner in long and faithful service. Two 
brushes should never be forced together 
so as to break down the bristle knots. 

The Brush should be cleaned regularly, 
at least once a month, and if the simple di- 
rections for use of Godiva’s Brush Powder 
are followed, the brush, if SOLID BACK 
and not drawn with 
cheap thread, will last 
for many years and be 
free from ali those 
disease germs which 
are so fatal to a lux- 
uriant growth of the 
Hair. 

ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 

167 Strand, W. C., London, England 

509 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.,U.8. A. 
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She Reading 


HE was the sad- 

Ss dest woman I 

ever knew,”’ 

said Dr. Conyers 
Herring, running his 
fingers through his gray 
hair. We had break- 
fasted together and 
were burning our cigars 
in his study. 

‘* The first time I saw 
her was in her studio in 
the Impasse du Maine. 
I don’t know how it is, 
but almost every 
American artist has 
lived, sometime or 
other, in the Impasse du Maine. Ah! what 
stories those old red barracks could tell— 
stories of success and failure and worse than 
The Impasse du Maine and No. 9 
Rue des Fourneaux—they both have stories 
to tell. When I first came to Paris, years 
ago, a great deal of my practice was among 
the American art-students and the American 
artists over in the Latin Quarter, so you need 
not wonder that I know these studios so well. 
It was over a year ago that this sad woman sent 
for me to come and see her in her studio in the 
Impasse du Maine. I knew the name well: 
Mrs. X ’s. I am a Georgia man, myself. 
Her little daughter, Susan, was ill. It was 
nothing much, and in a few days the child 
was on her feet. But Mrs. X told me 
a great deal about herself. Her husband 
was in the telegraphic service in China. The 
baby was so young that she had not gone out 
with him. When she was left alone, there 
in the little Georgia home, she felt that she, 
toc, should do something to ‘help’ —that 
is always the woman’s word, ‘ help.’ ”’ 

‘I have heard it over in the Quarter,’’ 
said I. 

‘*Yes,’’ Dr. Conyers Herring went on, 
‘‘we have all heard it in the Quarter. But 
about Ida X Some fool had seen her 
water-colors, her schoolgirl landscapes, and 
told her she was an artist. That was 
enough; she came to Paris. 
baby, of course, and an old negro woman, 
who had been her nurse. She entered one of 
the schools and the amiable professors pre- 
dicted a grand future for her. And she 
studied and worked, worked. The negro 
nurse got homesick and left her, the baby 
fell ill—that was when I first met her. 

‘‘Her husband over in China sent her 
hopeful letters and money. Her professors 
praised her. She felt that she had outgrown 
the Latin Quarter and, so, she moved to the 
fashionable part of Paris and took an apart- 
ment somewhere in the Rue de Courcelles. 
She gave feceptions and painted, always 
hopefully. Her tea was good,’’ said the 
Doctor shaking his head, ‘‘ but her pictures 
were quite impossible. 

“‘ Then war broke out in China,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ and no letters came from her hus- 
band out there. She did not know if he were 
living or dead. So she went to China.’’ 

Dr. Conyers Herring lit a fresh cigar; and, 
as he smoked, I recalled the circumstances of 
Mrs. X——’s departure for the East. It 
was impossible that she should take the little 
girl with her, for Susan was only a trifle ower 
twelve months old. She took the little one 
to Maurevert, in the Seine-et-Marne, and left 
her with an honest, kind peasant woman, 
Madeleine Gouillot by name. She paid three 
months’ board in advance. Then she locked 
the door of her apartment in the Rue de 
Courcelles, left the keys with the concierge 
and went away. She sailed from Marseilles 
in the steamer bound for Yeddo; it was, if 
not the quickest, the cheapest route. Three 
months went by, six months. The old peas- 
ant woman in Maurevert had no news of the 
mother. She wrote to the house in the Rue 
de Courcelles and got no answer. She could 
not afford to keep the little child, for life is 
hard for the peasantry of France. With the 
little money she had she brought the child 
to Paris. At the house in the Rue de 
Courcelles she learned strange things. 

The Japanese packet-boat on which Mrs. 
Carmilly sailed from Yokohama, bound for a 
Chinese port, was wrecked and she was one 
of the three passengers drowned. 

The old nurse did not know what to do. 
She was too poor to keep the little girl and 
she went to ask the advice of Monsieur 
Michaut, Police Commissioner for the 














She brought the | 
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in profits. 


Our propert' 
financial centers of the city. 


and but 15 minutes distant. 


$7000.00 new R. R. Station. 


Lots at MORSE 


If interested we will give you a 





onor 


views, etc. 














VIEW FROM OUR PROPERTY OF RIVERSIDE DRIVE AND GRANT'S TOMB, 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SECTION OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The Most Desirable Property 


in the vicinity of Greater New York can be secured upon terms placing it within reach of 
anyone seeking a High Class Real Estate Investment which should return many fold 


jes are at New York’s threshold — 35 minutes from the great commercial and 


GRANTWOOD-ON-HUDSON 
AND MORSEMERE 


are directly opposite Grant’s Tomb and Riverside Drive, the Geographical Center of Manhattan 
Macadam streets, flag walks, curb, water, gas, unexcelled sewerage 
system. Beautiful parks completed and others in construction. Handsome schools and churches, 
Trolleys in operation and more contracted for. 

65 new homes built in GRANTWOOD in the last 2 years and 22 at MORSEMERE within 
last 12 months. Lots similar to those sold in 1899 for $450.00 now selling at $950.00. Values 
have doubled and —. double again in another 3 years. 

MERE, $350. to $700. At GRANTWOOD, $700. to $2,000. (all lots 
25 x 100); as desirable for residential purposes as those sold for same price in Harlem or Bronx 
(in the bast Paya of New York City) ten years ago, which now bring from 

YMENTS: $15. down and $5. monthly, for lots under 


These properties have already proven their profit ‘possibilities ; 
but to demonstrate our faith in their future increase, we will 
guarantee that if the actual increased value within two years 
from your purchase is not equal to 15 per cent. per annum on 
your cash investment (as determined by the price at which 
we are selling similar lots at that time) we will refund the 
entire cash paid us, with interest at 6 per cent. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


paying your railroad fare both ways for the purpose of having 
Reserve lots at 


you inspect our property. But don’t delay. 
once, and thereby secure them at present 
prices, as all lots advance 10 per cent. 

before July ist. Write ag for 
testimonials from ys who have 
already sold at a pro’ 


Columbia Investment 


& Real Estate Co. 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


,000. to $20,000. each. 
700. 
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Satisfies 
Sense and Senses 


IT IS NOW KNOWN THAT THE CHIEF 
CAUSE OF SICKNESS AND DISEASE 
IS THE USE OF UNNATURAL FOODS. 


SHREDDED WiteAT BISCUIT 


is your natural food. Natural because its proper- 
ties both in kind and proportion are precisely the 
same as the elements 2 your body. Its regular 
assimilation insures you absolutely from elemen- 
tal weaknesses and leaves no poorly nourished 
elements in the system for the lodgment of 
disease germs. Shredded Wheat is many times 
more porous than other foods and therefore more 
quickly digested. Keep well by its use and start 
to-day. Combined with fruit, Shredded W heat is 
seasonable and delicious and satisfies both sense 
and senses. Send for “The Vital Question,” free 
—our charming 
littlecook book, 
illustrated in 
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LITERARY WORK nome 


We sell stories on commission, both to exclusive pub- 
lishers and by syndicate plan. rg interested, send for free 
copies of “Rules of Sales 
nent” and “ Manuscri| 
ste ;”” we also criticise — 

and revise MSS, for publica- 
a We ‘ace “ 
and Story y mail. 
oo Send for free booklet, “ Wri- 

for Profit;” tells how to succeed as journalist and 
story-writer. ‘NATIONAL Ps SOCIATION, 

















win, Indianapo! 
SUMME LAKE CHAMPLAIN and 
R THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
HOMES ie -gpenr t9 ane with com list of 
IN week and Goad bet te gk tag 
‘W. ECCLESTONE, 8. P. 
VERMONT C.V.Ry., 385 Broadway, N. .” 


: Capital and Assets 
Sovecelindeniel Sranide. $335,137.69 $929,471.87 
a, 































So ay 


WELCH SEAR. 


Drink it for its de- 
liciousness ; drink it for 
health. There is no 
other beverage like it, 
but Welch’s Grape Juice 
is not a mere beverage 
—it is food and drink in one. The 
best grapes—absolute purity—quick- 
ness, carefulness and cleanliness in 
every step of the process, make 
Welch’s the best. 

Ask your dealer for Welch’s. 


Booklet with recipes, free. 
3-0z. bottle by mail, 10c. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., WESTFIELD, N. Y. 











Accident Proof Iron Cribs 


with high sliding sides and closely spaced spindl 

prevent Mothers worrying, as the os can’t fall 
out, climb over or stick its head through. Fitted 
with high grade woven wire spring and finished in 
white enamel or colors, Ask your dealer for Foster's 


No. 40 Ideal Crib. For illustrated booklet address 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
4 Broad St., Utica, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Foster’s Ideal Spring Bed and 
the “Ideal” line of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, Etc. 


A GLASS NX 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 


No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET C. 
NK APPERT GLASS CO., 277 Broadway, N. Y. a 

















tnd a1 No Other Man Ever Taught Tt. 


Students enrolling with this institution 
der the direct instruction 
Our Book “Progress 


un 
obert F, Rose. 
in Shorthand” mailed free. It tells every- 


WRITE enema 
SHORTHAND 
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Adjustable 
HEALTH 
























Don’t be a 
Slave to the Corset 


THE TABOR ADJUSTABLE HEALTH 
WAIST is made for the 20th century woman who 
is weary of the corset. It is the scientific, com- 
mon-sense method which thousands of women 
are everywhere adopting for retaining all of the 
symmetry and grace of the natural form, without 
the cruel and sometimes deadly restrictions of 
the corset. Designed by Miss Anne E. Taber, 
well-known for her p work ind rm 
It gives freedom, ease of movement, and ample 
support to the body. 4 





OUR TWO MODELS— 


The “Liberty” 
or Long Waist 


The ‘Gym Girl” 
or Short Waist 


The “ Liberty ” is a waist that is at once health- 
ful, elegant and refined. Price, postpaid, unboned, 
sizes 30 to 38, $1.50; boned, $1.75. Larger sizes, 
25 cents extra. 

The “Gym Girl” is just the waist for the 
college, office or factory girl, or for the woman 
who exercises in any way. Sizes 30 to 38, price 
$1.50. Larger sizes, 25 cents extra. 

Both are made with adjustable shoulder pieces 
and under-arm lacing. Can be had in white or 
drab jeans. Can be washed and ironed. No odor. 

Send us a club order for 5 waists, 
and get one free. A beautiful book- 
let for those who are interested. 
Send all orders direct to the makers, 


The Moody-Tabor Co. | 


Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 
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SHOES 


Have a Reason 


for their name. The only shoes built 
on really anatomical lasts—constructed 
along hygienic lines, they conform to 
foot-form within, and meet every re- 
quirement of good form 
without. 



















Write for 
handsome 
Catalogue. 


UNION 
MADE 
Stock No. 65 


Ludgate Last; 
Patent Corona 
Colt Kid (used 
in all our Patent 
shoes). 

Where we have no agent 
We Sell by Mail, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction or refund your money. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main 8t., Campello, Mass. 











MICHIGAN’S GREATEST STORE 
Pie aN 


Write for 
Catalogue 


tis y/ The best styles in wearin 
ee Apparel for men, women an 
= dren are depicted in our 
and ee Catalogue. 
Valuable price information, too, 
ae every line of goods in 





this complete de 
You'll save money on every seaenibnie made from this 
catalogue. We will mail acopy free if you write for it. 


Pardridge & Blackwell 


Woodward and Michigan Detroit, Mich. 














| Quarter of the Plaine-Monceau. 


| to-day. 
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And it was 
upon his advice that she sent the child to the 
Foundlings’ Home. The little one is there 
She has been entered under the 
name of ‘‘ Suzanne X 54 

Some day, out of that confusion of yellow 
massacre and white loot that is known as 
China the father may come back to look for 
his little girl. She is not lost to him; she is 
only waiting. If he does not come—but it 





| is better not to think of the future life of 


| never is anything 





ail 





that baby foundling. 
““The wretched story,’’ said the Doctor 
angrily; ‘‘ it makes me sick at heart to think 


| of it—art, art, what has a woman with a | 
| baby to do with paint and canvas! 
| already 


produced her masterpiece. But 
there is nothing to be done about it—there 
to be done about it. 
Come, let us get out into the air.”’ 

So he tucked me into his automobile and 
spun me homeward through the Champs- 
Elysées, and as we spun we talked of other 
things, but both of us I fear thought of the small 
Suzanne and the life that is in front of her. 

Perhaps, after all, Mr. Gladstone was right 
when he said on a famous occasion: ‘‘ Art is 
not worth while.’’ — Vance Thompson. 


Secretary Root to Governor Taft 


A 


FEW weeks ago a cablegram was re- 
ceived at the War Department from 


| Governor Taft at Manila stating that he was 
| not feeling well and that he was preparing 





| message wrote and sent 


to start for Benguet, a resort in the great 
Caraballo chain of mountains. A few days 
Jater a reassuring message was received at 
Washington announcing that the Governor 
of the Philippines was very much improved. 
Soon after a personal cablegram came for 
Secretary Root, between whom and the 
Governor there is the warmest friendship and 
admiration. It was as follows: 

‘Rode two thousand feet up a mountain 
in Luzon to-day on horseback. Feeling fine.’’ 

The mountains of Luzon are steep, the sun 
is hot, the horses are small, and the Governor 


of the Philippines is a marfof huge physique, | 
and seventy-five | 


two hundred 
Secretary Root upon reading the 
the following 


weighing 
pounds. 


cablegram: 
‘* Governor Taft, 
** Benguet, P. I. 
‘* How’s ‘the horse? 
““Roort.”’ 


Red 


MAY 


By George Horton 


It is springtime again and the hollows 
Are lush with the undulate wheat ; 

There is life in the leap of the swallows 
And the smell of the plowing is swect ; 

Love is learning to walk and Ir follows 
Queca May, or she steadics his fect. 


You may know when the fair couple passes 
By the blossoms that spring on the plain, 
By the cowslips that gild the morasses 
And the poppics that burn in the grain — 
And the hearts of the lads and the lasses 
Are faint with a strange, sudden pain! 


You may know by the buds that are riven 
Till the world is an orchard in bloom, 

And the wind-beaten petals are driven 
Abroad with the subtle perfume, 

That cach year for a thousand has striven 
To conjure dead Youth from its tomb. 


To-day as I walked in the yellow 
Sweet rain that the locust tree flings, 

I heard far above me the mellow 
And infinite murmur of wings: 

*Twas the bees with their violoncello 
Aad their harp of a thousand strings ! 


May is coining her new dandelions 

Aad has treated the carth for a whilc ; 
The crocus and wandcring scions 

Of Arbutus her laughter beguile, 
She weeps and a million Orions 

Are ablaze in the light of her smile | 


Next moath is the scason to marry, 
As any sweet country girl knows, 
And May, the benevolent fairy, 
Is bringing full many a rose — 
Till the temple is ft she will tarry, 
Aad will give Junc the keys whea she gocs. 


She has | 
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SAVAGE 
RIFLES 











To select a fire-arm at haphazard may 
spoil the pleasure of your hunt. Certain 
rifle loads are designed purely for a given 
purpose, and a particular cartridge that 
is excellent for target work may be use- 
less as a hunting load. 


Savage 
Hammerless 
Rifles 


are made in all the desirable standard 
sizes, and will give the hardest sort of 
accurate service. Write us—we may be 
of assistance in your selection. 

Our new catalogue (No. 7) is full of 
interest to sportsmen. Mailed on request. 





Savage Arms Company 
Utica, N. Y., U. S. A. 
BAKER & HAMILTON, Pacific Coast Agents 
San Franci and Sa Cal. 




















]VER JOHNSON 


SAFETY HAMMER 
AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVERS 





$ Of your dealer or 
sent to any address 
cash with order 
e 


IT HITS THE MARK AT 50 YARDS 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


IVER JOHNSON, FITCHBURG, MASS.,U.S.A. 





















The ORIGINAL and Mechan- 
ically Perfect Razor is the 


STAR 


Safety 
Razor 


Guaranteed to make 
self-shaving a com- 

fort and luxury at 
home or while 

>» travelling. 


“Never Pulls 
and 
Shaves Clean 


Always ready for instant use. So con- 
structed that it is absolutely no trouble to keep 
clean and extremely easy to operate. The STAR 
SAFETY RAZOR has given entire satisfaction 
to over 5,000,000 daily users. It is a razor of 
merit. Its many imitators prove its success. In- 
sist on geiting the ‘3 STARS” (our trademark). 
Every razor is carefully tested before leaving the 
factory. The New STAR STROPPER is a fur- 
ther guarantee of absolute perfection to the 
user of the razor. Send for catalogue. 


Razors, complete, $2.00 Sets, $3.50 and up 
The New Star Stropper, $1.50 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade St., New York 
Or All Leading Dealers in High Class Cutlery 


_ 








anya Smoking 


4, Patented June 10, 1902 
» iP 










2 Here's a pipe 
that any man can 
smoke without injur- 
ing his health. 


Saurman’s 


New Era Pipe 


The May-Belle 
is always sweet and clean. Insures a cool, dry, 
delightful smoke. So constructed that nicotine 
isn’t drawn into the month. It is collected and 
retained in an absorbent. Stem never clogs. 
$I by mail, and your money back 
if you want it. Booklet free. 


NEW ERA PIPE COMPANY, Dept. H, Norristowa, Pa. 





























(Automobile 
owners 


Sound — Praises 
Dixon's 


AUTOMOBILE 
GRAPHITES 

Send for bookJet X. 
“A Toot for Dixon's Graphite™ 
]) JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Cv. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. 
‘ARK : ‘Leawtete: 
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Result of 78 years’ experience 
Mo.; Dansville, . 














Beauty and Utility 


Every man knows the 
annoyance of loose shirt 
cuffs. Every wise man 
ought to know that they 
can be easily fixed and 
regulated toany 
desired length 
below the coat sleeve by using 


Washburne’s Cuff Holders 


They can be instantly attached or de- 
tached. They never come loose — have 
a grip like a bulldog. J//ustrated cata 
logue on request. 





Sample pair of Cuff Holders sent 
by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 


AMERICAN RING 00., Box 50, Waterbury, Conn, 
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mms) «iCCT Guaranteed to 
; be the most complete 

J Typewriter Table Cabi- 
—l=—i= net ever sold at 


holding Note 
Book, effective and 
invaluable. Shipped 
to responsible par- 
meta ties on approval for 

m $12.00, freight pre- 

paid east of the 
= Rocky Mountains. 
m What more can we 
eu offer? Write for 
f catalogue of 


Manufacturers of Typewriter 
Cadbtnets exclusively 


200 Monroe St., Chicago, I. 


Dearborn Desk Company,” 
, Birmingham, Ala. 


1926 Pirst Av. 





Will save you money and your eyesight 
Each lamp a miniature Gas Works that 
makes and burns its own gas. Brighter than 
) - sone light Cheaper than an oil light 

No odor! No grease! Nosmoke ! Con- 
forms to insurance rules, and is perfectly 
safe. Elegant fixtures. Over 100 styles for 
indoor and outdoor use. Agents wanted 


THE “ BEST” LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. Sth Street, CANTON, 0. 
Owners of Original Patents. 


ENNENS 





BORATED 
TALCUM 
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Substantial Investments 
that pay seven per cent. 
are not numerous. 


It is double the ordinary bank rate 


Sneerenmsnes masa 





of interest. Most shrewd investors 
are glad to get 5 per cent. and know 
that their money is safe. We are 
. offering for public subscription a 
stock bearing 7 per cent. interest 





= ey re ye kd 


Fi per annum, and an investment 4, 
fi: as reliable, we believe, as any % 
Ye bank in the country. Ge | 
: swat nt Sa 
j A limited amount of the 7 per 
cent. First Lien Preferred Stock 
of the 


Magnolia Metal Co. 


is offered for public subscription, 
subject to prior sale. Preferred as to 
assets, cumulative as to dividends. 


Selling at par 
$100. a share 


Magnolia Anti-Friction Metal is 
famous the world over, and is used 
as a lining for machinery bearings of 
all kinds. Leading manufacturers 
in all parts of the country have stated 
over their signatures, that Magnolia 
Metal is far superior to higher-priced 
babbitts. 

A recent report of William Leslie 
& Co., chartered accountants, shows 
that the Company has earned, during 
the past five years, 


An Average Annual Net 
Profit of Over $40,000 


The present issue of Preferred 
Stock is for the purpose of increasing 
the working capital to enable the 
company to keep up with the tremen- 
dous demand for its products. 


The requirements of the New York 
Stock Exchange have been complied 
with in the preparation of the stock, 
and application will be made for 
listing on the Steck Exchange after 
the $200,000 seven per cent. first lien 
Preferred Stock has been allotted. 
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If you have money to invest, write 
for full particulars, including separate 
and special agreement, and for char- 
tered accountants’ report and pro- 
spectus. 

Checks, if desired, can be sent to 
the Merchants Exchange National 
Bank, New York City, with whom we 
have been doing business for about 
fifteen years; or to the Federal 
National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO. 
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: Executive Offices, 
c 511 West 13th Street : 
New York City 4 












Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, New Orleans, San Francisco. 
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| environment of her life. 


| of activity. 


| me little short of sheer nonsense. 
| business experience of about twelve years I 
| can say that any woman who leaves the 
| wholesome pleasures of a good home for the | 
battle of business is to be sincerely com- | 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Ae 
Young Woman 
in Business 


By Mrs. George 
Benedict Carpenter 


young society woman is a daintily 

nourished creature whose life is shel- 
tered and brightened by the luxuries which 
go with wealth and by the devotion of admir- 
ing friends and relatives. Yet, no matter 
how secure her social position, she can never 
be quite sure that the day will not come when 
she will be called upon suddenly to face the 
problem of self-support, to plunge into the 
great world struggle for livelihood, to change 
her society gown for the harsh and irksome 
harness of business responsibility. 

Nothing could be said from a purely theo- 
retical standpoint which would serve to give 
practical help to a woman brought suddenly 
to confront so startling a change in ewery 
It is because I have 
actually passed through such a change that I 
have been asked to write of this possibility 
which hangs over the life of every woman 
in society. The fact that conclusions and 
advice in this line, to be of the slightest prac- 


TT" typical, and perhaps the average, 





| 


tical value, must be drawn from personal | 
experience, will obviate any apology for the | 


personal note which must necessarily appear | 


in dealing with this subject. No young 
woman could possibly enter the struggle of 


business life with a more complete lack of | 


training for its responsibilities than that 
which I possessed when the sudden and 
untimely death of my husband left me to 


| grapple with the problem of supporting a 


family of young children and carrying for- 


| ward the large enterprise in which he had 


staked years of work and all! his hopes of 
success. 

A girlhood spent in a home of wealth and 
refinement, the unstinted devotion of family 


| and friends, and a secure place in the best 
society of a large city formed an environment 


ill calculated to prepare me for serious 
responsibilities of any kind. Up to the time 
of my marriage I was unfamiliar with the use 
of the needle and work was an unknown field 
This is sufficient to indicate my 
unpreparedness for business life—unless it 


be added that my new home was supplied | 


| with almost the same comforts and luxuries 


with which I had been surrounded since 
childhood. Suddenly, almost in a day, the 
support of that home was stricken by death, 
and the task of adequate provision for my 
children fell upon my own shoulders. 


The Question of Good to be Gained 


Recalling the impression which that outlook 


made upon my mind and which the experi- | 


ences of subsequent months 
confirmed, I cannot express the slightest 
sympathy with the sentiment that the stroke 
of destiny which compels a woman of society 


| to go into business life is a blessing in dis- 


guise. Some argue that it would be com- 
mendable for the society woman of wealth 
and standing voluntarily to engage in the 
grind of business affairs for the sake of the 
discipline which such contact with the stern 


and years | 


realities of life would bring. This seems to | 


From a 


miserated. Such a change may be in the 
line of ‘‘ inscrutable providence,’’ but to all 
human appearances it is-a calamity to. be 
endured with fortitude. 

On one point, however, the woman who is 
compelled to leave the drawing-room and the 
home need have no fears. If her social posi- 
tion has been reasonably secure it will not be 
affected by the change in her financial cir- 
cumstances and the necessity of giving to 
business the energy and attention which she 
formerly devoted to receptions, balls and the 
whole round of social duties. Of this I have 
had the most substantial proof. Although 
compelled suddenly to relinquish almost 
every active social relationship and throw all 
my energies into the enterprise with which I 
found myself identified, I did not thereby 
lose a single invitation or greeting. Not a 
person, from the nearest friend to the most 
formal of society acquaintances, altered his 
or her attitude toward me in the slightest by 
reason of the change which came into my 
mode of life. This applies to every period 
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Capital, $300,000.00 





PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Money in a strong bank is better than Government bonds. 

It earns more and is quite as safe. 

This bank allows 4% compound interest on all savings accounts. 

Its ample capital and surplus and careful, conservative manage- 
ment afford absolute safety. 

Deposits accepted in any amount from $1.00 up. 


YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL 
Surplus and Profits, $515,000.00 
Assets, over $10,000,000.00 








CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 








Fill in your name and address and mail to us to-day, and we will send by return mail, 
without cost to you, our illustrated booklet, “‘Money in Bank,” together with full partic- 
ulars concerning our Banking by Mail system. 

1S NIE 3 costes 40, 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, PITTSBURGH, PA. ......... 
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ALPHA SALAD CREAM 
is the ideal salad for all varieties of salads. It is also 
the ideal sauce or relish for Cold Meats, Canned Salmon, 
Shrimp or Lobster, Fish Cakes, Baked Beans, Cold Slaw, Cold 
Cauliflower or SRR Cold Hash or on Sandwiches. 

ALPHA SALAD CREAM 










is absolutely pure. Never separates. Never spoils. Those 
who like oil can add their favorite brand with perfect re- 
sults. Samples not mailable. ALL GROCERS. 
Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 Recipes and 
Suggestions) Sent Free for grocer's name. This book 
includes premium list. Informs you how to secure 
the New Game of Dia: . This game sells 
at 50c. to $1.00, according to style and quality of board. 
blets — One tablet makes a quart 
of milk into a milk jelly more delicious, refreshing an« 
nourishing than other desserts. ious Ice 
Cream. Package of 10 Tablets, by mail, 10c. No samples. 
The H. J. Blodgett Co.(Inc.),54 Thayer St.,Boston, Mass. 
Ife BS 2 Sf BOOS 5BfSfHffO 
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in Excellent 


X 
| COCOANUT CREAM CARAMELS 

Chop 10c. pkg. Dunham's Cocoanut fine. 
Dissolve 1 Ib. sugar in cup water. Boil 
until you cah roll into a little ball after 
dropping in ice water. nd moment, add 
teaspoonful vanilla and the cocoanut. 
Make into squares. MRS. S.T. RORER. 


unha 


GCocoanu 


is prepared by a clean, 
short process and packed 
whilefresh in atriplecover 
moisture proof package. 

Its delicate flavor, thus retained, makes candy 
delicious. These trade-marks on every package. 
bs ty "* a booklet of beau- 
tifully illustrated receipts mailed for a 
postal with your name and address. 
Dunham Mfg. Co., 460 N. Main St., St. Louis. 















You can’t give your children their happy child- 
hood twice; but you can make sure that, in case 
you die, they won't have to face the world-struggle 
in poverty. 

Send for booklet, “‘ The How and the Why.” We 
insare by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
























Your body testifies to your physical strength. 
Your speech shows your mental ability. 


How to Converse 


Is the strongest Link in Your Chain 
of Accomplishments 


TAUGHT AT YOUR HOME 
Why not take your proper place in society? 


You can learn to fill the awkward pauses. 
You can be an interesting dinner companion. 
You can learn to tell a story or a joke. 
You can learn to raise conversation above the 
gossip line. 
Why not be a success in business? 
Learn to say the right thing in the right way. 
Be able to meet any excuse. 
Learn how to interest people in your schemes. 


Salesmen, Agents, Managers, Social 
Aspirants, need our Course of Study. 
We teach you how to acquire an active brain, 


a bright eye, elastic muscles, symmetry of figure, 
clear complexion, proper carriage, ease of manner. 
















Write at once for our information booklet. 


20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO. 
Box 1 320 Broadway, New York 












Moore’s Movable 
Metal Markers 


For Indexing ALL Kinds of Blank Books 


Easily attached to pages of any blank book, 
showing ail matters needing attention each day. 

Records indexed Alphabetically, Numerically, 
According to Date, and by Locality, all at the 
same time in the same book. 


NO OTHER METHOD WILL DO IT 


Samples cost nothing. Write for our 


** MOORE’S MODERN METHODS” 
nearly 100 pages of valuable information on 
Loose Leaf Accounting ; it is also FREE, 


John C. Moore, 169 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Pm "oo Ey 


OUR ROTARY MEASURE 


The fastest a// around measure made. Meas- 
ures curves of any kind as easily as straight 
work. Accurate, carried in vest pocket, lasts a 
lifetime. So simple, anyone can use it. An 
ideal measure for factory, office or home. No 
skilled person can afford to be without it. Says 
one, “I would not be without it for $50.00." 
For a limited time only $1.76 each. Your 
money back if not satisfied. Write today for 
free illustrated circular 22. 
STECKENREITER MFG. CO. 

94 Lake 8t. Chicago, Ill. 


TRIAL LESSON 


Learn Shorthand and 
Typewriting at home during 
your spare moments. Type- 


writers furnished. Best in- 
struction. Competent graduates placed in. well-paying 
positions. Send two-cent stamp. 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
40 Randolph Street, R 407 Chicago, Ill. 


F They cost little money and save Ee time. 
























Youcansavea lot of money by fixing up your old furniture with 


CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN 
Stains and varnishes at the same time. Variety of colors. 
Anyone can use it with pleasing results. 

Sold all over the world 
Booklet and Color Card /ree. 
ARPENTER-MORTON CO. Sole Makers, Boston, U. 8. A. 



































of my business career, from the first day 
when I shouldered a somewhat undefined but. 
no less onerous responsibility to the hour 
when I put aside the world of affairs to de- 
vote myself exclusively to my home interests. 

This is not to be accounted for on the 
basis that social lines are alleged to be less 
severely drawn in Chicago than in Eastern 
cities, or that there is here a broader democ- 
racy in what are termed the “higher 
circles’’ than elsewhere. Without attempt- 
ing to discuss the invidious question as to 
whether the West is less discriminating than 
the East in its’ social standards, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the sentiment which 
makes social position secure beyond the fluc- 
tuations of personal fortune is broadly 
American and as characteristic of the Atlantic 
seaboard as of the old South or the new 
West. The history of one New York family 
will illustrate and enforce this view of the 
matter better than paragraphs of argument. 
Every detail of this plucky struggle against 
adverse fortune is as familiar to me as if it 
had taken place in my own home. 


Facing the World with Bravery 


The father of four daughters who had been 
reared in luxury and belonged to a finely 
exclusive social set suddenly lost his entire 
fortune —a very large one—and then passed 
away. Only one of these young women 
had married. The others— Elizabeth, Julia 
and Agnes—found themselves confronted 
with the problem of self-support. In the 
rare judgment and common-sense’ with 
which they mastered it are to be found a 
score of intensely practical lessons for those 
in somewhat similar situations. They also 
furnish conclusive proof that the society ethics 
and usages of New York do not call upon 
a woman to sacrifice her social position as 
a penalty for entering the lists of self- 
supporting women any more than do those of 
Chicago. All three of these young women 
had lived the typical society life of the more 
refined and cultivated kind. Their “ set’’ 
was by no means the most brilliant or dash- 
ing in the city, but it was certainly exclusive, 
intellectual and artistic to a marked degree 
and not lacking in gayety. The life of these 
young women had been full of pleasure, and 
they had many friends to whom they were 
devoted. To give all these up seemed 
impossible, and they determined not to do 
so unless it became plain that this was an 


inevitable result of the sad change in their | 


circumstances. 

At the first hint of misfortune all of the 
young women began to practice economies to 
which they had been strangers from girlhood. 
The fine old city mansion was relinquished 
for a neat little home in one of the suburbs; 
Julia trimmed the season’s hats for the trio, 
and Agnes, the youngest, announced that she 
would take the responsibilities of mistress of 
the home and do all the work herself, pro- 
vided she were allowed to run the establish- 
ment absolutely as she pleased. This stipu- 
lation was readily agreed to—but from 
whence were the ‘‘ sinews of war’’ to come? 
Agnes could not maintain a house without at 
least a little money, and the slender residue 
of pin money which still remained in their 
possession was fast dwindling. Something 
must be done, and done quickly! While the 
plucky trio struggled with this problem, its 
solution came in apparently an accidental 
way. The home-trimmed hats caught the 
fancy of a very fastidious friend who asked 
the name of the milliner who had designed 


them. Blushingly Julia told her secret. 
The friend at once pressed the young 
designer to take a commission. This was 


laughingly accepted and fulfilled with such 
originality and good taste that the ‘‘ creation ”’ 
was a phenomenal success. Immediately 


other commissions came to the astonished | 


Julia and the parlor of the little home was 
soon converted into a busy shop. At the 
Start the patrons fixed the prices, and 


insisted upon paying what the hats would | 
have cost them at the shops of the best | 


milliners. 
The Artist Who Designed Fine Waists 


Elizabeth, the eldest sister, had attended 
art schools from childhood and considered 
painting to be her special forte. Her artistic 
sense was well developed. Of course her 
first thought, when the calamity came upon 
the family, was that she would turn her 
art to serious purpose and enter the lists 
of ‘‘real painters’? dependent upon the 
brush for support. But she saw that the 
little milliner had her hands more than full 
and generously volunteered to ‘‘ help out in 
the rush.’”’ 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Most Liberal 
Proposition 


00 BUGGY OFFER fs: 


FROM “XX FLYER” 


wi $3 R50 


F.O.B. 
“The buggy has arrived. We consider it a bar 


FACTORY 
CHICAGO 
gain, saving us at least $25.00 in price.”"— E. 


Built to Your Order 
Puiturrs & Bros., Round Mountain, California. 














With Your Monogram on 
Seat Riser 








is built exclusively for YOU. We have a large stock 
‘ of bodies, wheels, gears and shafts, all in lead and 
oil, ready to be finished fo your order by the best mechanics the 


with your order and the balance io days before 


YOU SEND $5.00 you want it shipped. It goes direct to you from 


our finishing rooms in all of its original beauty. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, DESCRIPTION and full information with Free 


Vehicle Catalogue sent upon 
request. Send postal to-day. 


YOUR BUGGY 


market affords. The 
of making and a sma 
not offered every day. 


ve we quote is the cost of material, the labor 
1 profit for our factory. Such opportunities are 


For our ‘‘Diamond Special’’ Road Wagon. Solid 
panel spring back; padded seat sides; Pegamoid 
leather trimming ; spring cushion ; carpet ; boot and 
Over 300 sold during March. 


For No. I “‘ Big 4" Buggy. Leather quarter top; 
solid panel back ; best quality elliptic springs ; green 


RS 0 cloth trimming; all hickory wheels; springs in 
cushion and back; side curtains; boot; storm 


apron; wrench ; shafts and anti-rattlers. 
ef) hickory wheels; spring cushions; Pegamoid leather 
A . : . os 5 
trimming ; nicely finished. A mighty good wagon 
at a mighty low price. 
50 favorite. he price is less than your dealer pays 
e for such in car lots. Long distance axles ; selected 
amuamme hickory wheels; genuine leather quarter top; 


trimmed in fancy velour ; side panel of body painted a dark 
maroon, A beautiful job in every way. 


We Allow No One to Undersell Us—Quality for Quality 


The vital point in a purchase is not entirely WHAT YOU PAY, but WHAT YOU GET for ew money. Remember 
we guarantee to absolutely satisfy you or we will refund the purchase price, and pay the freight both ways. 


For our ‘‘Leader’’ 3-Spring Wagon. 1 1-16 
axles; double reaches well ironed; iron hub, all 


For our “* Lakeside’’ Triple-Service Surrey. A 


For | Man’s Fancy Buggy. A general 
For our ‘* Peerless’? Buggy. The pride of our 


An unusual offer. Do not miss it. 
World’s Largest Vehicle Factory Selling Direct to Users 
b 2 s 
We Know What’s Under the Paint— 500 Shipped a Week 
Runabouts, Carriages, Wagons, Carts, etc., at Factory Prices. 
50 For our ‘*‘ Brown Beauty’’ Buggy. One of the 
e cloth trimming ; brown head lining ; red gear; long 
“=== distance axle; new style upholstering. A nobby 
For our ‘‘ New Thorneward"’ Buggy. More of 
O0 this style sold than any other. Long distance 
© 
gant finish. You could noi duplicate it from your 
dealer for $65.00. 
large, roomy, full panel back, spring cushioned 
surrey which can be used also as an open driver or 
All for the price of a buggy elsewhere. 
85 factory. Has all the essential features of the very 
highest grade work. Usually sells for $25.00 


pci ‘ . . 
Send for Vehicle Catalogue E 10. An unequalled line of well-made and handsomely finished Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, 
choicest in the line. Brown panels on body; brown 

vig at a low price. 
axles; Bailey loops; all-wool cloth trimming; ele- 

5 

one seat wagon with room behind for trunks, etc. 
more than price quoted. You will be proud of it anywhere. 


COULD WE MAKE A MORE LIBERAL OFFER? 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Chicago 


The ONLY general merchandise 
house which OWNS, CONTROLS 
and DIRECTLY MANAGES A VE- 
HICLE FACTORY. This is a fact. 














SUPERIOR ENGINES 











The coat may not make the 
man, but a few coats of 


‘(FREE 


“Frozen Dainties” 


Write for the new edition 
of this famous guide to 


for fishing boats and pleasure 
launches. Compact, simple, 
strong, efficient, econom- 
ical ; easy to start, reverse, 
slow down or stop. They 

ouldn 









Patton’s 
SUN-PROOF 














‘ he ave agg making frozen desserts. 
Sia Bw a My Paint It is complete and trust- 
Used by U.8. Govern- worthy, like the 
ment Engineeringand make the house Triple Motion 
Life Saving Service. Guaranteed to wear for five years. WHITE 

Absolutelyd ; dable. PiTTSBURGH PLATE G1.assCo.,General 

Bas ge greene ne Distributers. Send for Book of Paint MOUNTAIN 
aif See pgs eeotanad Knowledge and Advice (free) to 

‘ actually governs; igner Patton Paint Co., 231 Lake 8t.,Milwaukee, Wis. Freezer 
7 tes; va er re: 
ater Em: Ray to 45 . P.) “ which it pesperasme 
Write to-day for illustrated catalogue The White Mountain 
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SHOE 


The 
“Margate” 


Ali French Calf 
Oxfor 

Military heel. 
Custom made. 







That Foot 


There is a “ Flor- 
sheim” shoe for 
every known foot. 

No matter how er- 
ratic your foot may be 
—there is a shoe to fit it 
among the foot-form shapes of 
the “Florsheim” make. 

Some shoes keep you thinking about your 
feet. The “Florsheim” shoe helps you to 
forget you even have feet. 

No custom-shoemaker can make a shoe 
that will fit better — or wear better —or give 
better all around satisfaction than the 
“Florsheim” Shoe—he could charge you 
$8 to $12, 

Most styles sell for $5.00. ‘‘ Flor- r¢ 

sheim’’ woven in the strap, or 

stamped in the sole. 


The “ Florsheim "' dealer in your city will tell 
you more about it—ask him. Write us to-day for 


1903 Booklet Free 
“The Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting." 


Florsheim & Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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EacePowner /¢ 
MAY SHOWERS 


Bathe your face every morn- 
ing in fresh May rain water 
and use the justly celebrated 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder sed ym will insure the most lovely 
complexion. LABLACHE removes all skin im- 
purities, restores a faded complexion and heightens 
the charm of the most beautiful woman. A toilet 
necessity which will always bean exquisite luxury. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream ‘Tints. 50c. a box. 
Druggists or by mail. None other as good. 

BEN LEVY @ CO.,?rench Perfumers,125 Kingston St.,Boston 
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A fine specimen of intelligent fence archi- 
tecture — pure in design, strong as Gibral- 
tar, good for a lifetime of first-class service. 
Double galvanized steel wire throughout, 
rigidly braced. Our park, lawn and ceme- 
tery fences have won unparalleled success. 
Catalog showing styles, 10 to 50c.a ft. Free. 
DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CO. 
iS Dwiggins Avenue Anderson, Ind. 





STUDY THE 
“Science of Credits” 


Bright Young Men —- Bank 
Clerks, Office and Profes- 
sional Men in particular—the 
Gates of Opportunity are 
wide open for you inthe New 
Profession. A Professional 
Credit Man is a necessity in 
every Bank and Business 
House. You can in Twenty 
Lessons, by Mail, qualify 
for positions as Credit Men. 
The salaries are high and 
the demand fortrained Credit 
Men exceeds the supply. 


Prospectus free. 








ALIFORNIA FOR 10¢ 





+ I answer them ‘ No!’ ”’ 









6 mo. trial. Big Mlustrated Mag. Questions Ansd. 


| she proposed 


THE SATURDAY 


Soon she announced to her astonished sis- | 
ters that she would much rather be a real | 
artist in the line of hats and waists than a 
would-be painter in a studio; consequently 
to go into the business of 
designing and making bodices. The busi- 
ness quickly outgrew the home and the young 
women rented a modest shop in a portion of | 
the city convenient for their patrons. Scores 
of fashionable friends at once brought not 
only their orders but their friends. Steadily 
the little shop grew and prospered until it is 
now an establishment the name of which 
carries weight and authority in fashionable 
circles in New York. 

But how about the social life of these cou- 
rageous young women? Herein is the main 
point in my story! It was seldom that more 
than one of the trio could be spared at one 
time to make a round of calls; but the one 
who did go took the cards of the others and 
saw that their entire calling list was punctil- 
iously remembered. Not a social debt was 
left unpaid. 

Before the finances of this household of 
self-supporting society girls reached a condi- 
tion which warranted the keeping of a serv- 
ant, they did not deem it necessary entirely 
to give up the entertainment of their friends. 
Some of the most delightful teas and dinners 
I have ever attended were not only prepared 
but also served by Agnes, the youngest of the 
three sisters. She wore a fresh piqué dress 
with round neck and elbow sleeves—quite 
the appropriate costume in which to discharge 
her matronly duties — and looked as bewitch- 
ing as her more elaborately gowned sisters. 
And not one of their old friends deserted 
them because the two older sisters had gone 
into bysiness or because the youngest had 
done the domestic work for the household. 





Advantages of Practical Business 


There are three or four very significant and 
practical lessons to be learned from the 
experience of these young women. One is 
that it is far better for a woman to go into 
a business, no matter how plain and un- 
esthetic, than attempt to make a place in an 
artistic profession unless she be so phenome- 
nally gifted as to be an unmistakable genius. 

The eldest daughter might have made a 
scant living at painting; but she would now 
be the first to insist that she could not pos- 
sibly have achieved the financial success 
which has rewarded her efforts as a designer 
and maker of hats and bodices. In all the 
artistic pursuits—the stage, concert, lecture 
and entertainment work, portrait and land- 
scape painting and illustrating — competition 
is so strong and exacting, and the rarest 
natural giffs must be strengthened by so 
severe and comprehensive a technical train- 
ing, that it is almost hopeless for a young 
woman who has been trained only for social 
life and its enjoyments to enter the race. 

As to the influence, upon the character and 
bearing of a young woman, of the environ- 
ments of a business life as compared with 
those which surround a public artist—an 
actress, for example —I do not hesitate to say 
that she has a far better chance to preserve 
her delicate womanliness ‘‘ unspotted from 
the world ’’ in almost any commercial pursuit 
than in a public artistic career, This does 
not imply that she need sacrifice her femininity 
if she goes on the stage or on the entertain- 
ment platform. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the atmosphere of a business office 
of almost any kind is more wholesome, more 
normal, and less infected by the poison of 
flattery than is the stage or the platform. 
And the chances of success in most branches 
of business are, on the average, much better 
than those in a highly esthetic profession. 

Before losing sight of this family of New 
York society girls let me emphasize a point 
already slightly touched upon. In discussing 
their business career in a confidential chat 
one of these young women said: 

‘* My friends have often asked me if, in 
view of the success achieved and the know!l- 
edge of the world gained in the struggle, I 
am not glad that we were compelled to go 
into business. From the bottom of my heart 


This will be the verdict of every woman 
who has known the joys of a good home 
and a circle of pleasant friends, but has 
been forced by circumstance to join the army 
of earners. No woman whose experience 
covers both sides of this problem and who 
speaks frankly will hesitate to deplore the 
necessity which sends any woman, young or 
old, into the struggle for a livelihood. 

I have said that no woman could have less 
training available for use in business than I 
had when called upon to enter the lists. Per- 
haps this statement should be qualified, as 
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HE loved one's 
emblem of her betrothal — bei 
be a Diamond solitaire ring. In ition to being 2 y 
beautiful it should be valuable. The giver should remember that we: rN 
of the giver and his generosity. He should also remember that it will be one of the 
best investments to. which money can be put, for Diamonds have increased in value steadily, year 
after year. On the IS SYSTEM the most beautiful Diamond rings, brooches, studs, 
lockets, earrings, cuff buttons, watches, etc., may be bought on the 
at your door with all express charges paid. Only one-fifth of the price need be paid at first ; the 
balance falling due in a series of small payments extending over eight months. No interest_is 
charged; no security is required and no publicity is created when you open a CO! ] . 
ACCOUNT with us. When you make a selection it is always upon the distinct understanding that your 
business and one of the oldest (Established 1858). We sell only the finest Diamonds, and our prices are from , 
ten to twenty per cent. lower than those of other dealers. Every Diamond is sold under a written guarantee of 
quality and value, and at any time in the future will be accepted at full price in exchange for other goods or a 
larger Diamond. Our Confidential Credit System is open to all honest persons, without regard to their 
t is no less than guaranteeing the return of all money paid 
—less ten per cent., at any time within one year. Please 
write for our Catalogue, which fully illustrates our beau- 
tiful goods, quotes the lowest prices, and explains our popular 
which is worth its weight in gold to any person inter- 
ested in Diamonds, We refer to your local bank — step in 
and ask them to tell you how we stand in the business world. 
They will consult their Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial 
responsibility or promptness. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


en’ CREDIT 3 
it is a life-gift ; that it lasts forever and every day reminds the wearer 

You simply select the article from our beautifully illustrated catalogue, and it will be delivered 
money will be promptly returned in case you decide not to purchase. We are the largest concern in the 
financial worth ; but to those who prefer to pay cash we make the most astounding and liberal offer ever made. 
system in every detail. We also send a Souvenir Booklet 
ratings, and tell you that no house stands higher in credit, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DEPT. E-51, 92 to 98 STATE ST. 
N. W. Cor. of Stateand Washington Sts. 














EVERYONE LOVES The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


**WORLD’S BEAUTY” 


SUSPENDER-BELT 


Can be changed in a twinkling from suspenders to 
belt, and vice versa. Thin the convenience of this 
while dressing, shaving, etc., when the bands are not 
worn over the shoulders! No more bagging, dragging, 
wrinkling trousers. In warm weather the W. B. may be 
worn as belt or suspenders as desired. 

The W. B. Suspender-Belt is sold by furnishing goods 
stores and retailers tponerall % 

Solid Calf or Fine ‘Webbing Bands, with can- 
tab ends, 50 cents a pair; Webbing Bands, with cord 
ends, 25 cents. 

Don't accept imitations. They are worthless. If your 

not the genuine W. B., send us his name and 
order direct with remittance. 


WECHSLER BROS., Patentees 
40 White Street New York City 


The Phonograph is distinguished from other 
talking machines by its absolute freedom from 
scratching and pure, natural tones of music or voice. 

The Phonograph is infinitely superior. 

The Phonograph is sold in 5,000stores. Call at 
the nearest dealer’s and hear the modern Phono- 
graph with the new Edison Moulded Records 
and the New Reproducer. 

hs from $10.00 to $100.00. 
Records, 50c., $5.00 per dozen. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPEH CO., Orange, N. J. 
New York, 83 Chambers St. Chicago, 304 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco, 933 Market St. 

Europe, 32 Rempart Saint Georges, Antwerp, Belgium. 











New and exclusive 





P YROGRAPT Yh 


designs in 
DUTCH FURNITURE 
NOVELTIES As a special inducement, this month only, I offer 
Rattan Swinging Settees, my COMPLETE PYROGRAPHY OUTFIT, 
eg < e No. 2, for $3.00, express prepaid. ILLUSTRA- 





TED CATALOGUE FREE. 
J. JAMES, 55 West 24th Street, New York 


Instruction by mail free with every outfit. 


You Can Get it 


By the famous HEEB 
Money SYSTEM OF Fooehiog 7, 
i ARN A OME. Illustrating, 


famous 


Indianapolis Combination Table 
Library— Dining —Billiard—Pool ’ 
Old Dutch and Mission Designs, 

Antwerp finish. Exactly like 

regulation billiard tables ex- 

cept in size, which is suited 

tothe home. Write for cata- 

logue, showing latest designs. 

Combination Billiard Mfg. (o., 6-16 Ingalls, Indianapolis, Ind. 





























. il. 

Making Cartooning, Law, Pharmacy, Medicine, 
= ursing, Book-keeping, Banking, 
Education Shorthand, Penmanship, and Letter 
Writing, Mechanical rawing, Etc. 
Special inducements to those who writenow mentioning choice of 

course. National Cor dence Schools (Inc.) 
E. J. Heeb, Pres., 16 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 


The UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


BOYS ONLY — Boarding and Day Depsrtments —ITHAGA, N.Y. 
Prepares for Cornell and All High-Class Colleges 
CERTIFICATES ACCEPTED SINCE 1895. 
Junior House opens September, 1903. -Summer Term 
opens July 16% for eight weeks. (Circulars.) Fall Term 
opens September 24th. Send for illustrated Catalogue to 


CHARLES A. STILES, 110 Avenue E, ITHACA, N.Y. 


CHEAP RATES California, Vy athinaton, Oregon 


Colorado. e secure reduc 
rates on household goods of intending settlers to the 
above States. Write for rates. ig of Caltifornia, FREE. 

Trans-Continental Freight Co., X-325 Dearborn St., Chicago 


<*DO NOT STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED.”’ 

Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent free. 
The Philadelphia Institute—THE PIONEER 
SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 1033 and 1043 

Garden St., Philadelphia. E.S. John- 


ston, Presic fent and Founder, 
who cured himself after stam- 
mering 40 years. 


Summer Session, ‘Atlantic ‘City, N.J. 
































300 FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c, 104 var. from Malta, 
Bulgaria, etc.,10¢, 200 var. 25¢. 300 var. 50c. 500 var. 
.25. 1000 var. $4.00. var. U, S. 10, 32-page list 
ee. Agents wanted. Stamps on approval at 50 per cent 








FOLDING BOATS. Small pack- 
age. Carry by hand. Can't sink 
psize. Safest, strongest boat 
Carriers. Used by 





Great 4 . 
ween} U.S. Navy. No boat house or re- 
pairs. Send 6¢ for cat., 60 en- 





L. Crowell Stamp Co., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

$3 00 COAST BRAKE 

graving>, 350 testimonials. e be attached directly to any bicycle and re- 
Canvas Boat Co., 672 ——————= quires no change or fitting of hub. Address 


Especially desirable Aer wheels, as it can 
. Kalamazoo, Mich. — | CANFIELD BRAKE CoO, CORNING, N. Y. 



















All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


4 IS KNOWN and WORN 
y Every Pair Warranted 
“G3 The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 
. Je 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Stips, Tears nor Unfastens 





Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.5. A. 






Send 

50c. for Silk, 
25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair. 


eee” )9=REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES heied } 


The HAYNES-APPERSON 


isthe only gasolene automobile that ran the contest from NewYork 
to Boston and back without repairs or en omen of = kind. 




















ee 
Surrey, 12 horse power, $1800. Front headlight extra. 


It is the only machine that has won ae eo contest held 
in America, and every contest or race ever ent 


17 Records and awards, 


wwmdemets, Stock Machines 


The machine you buy is the kind that makes this 
ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED RECORD 
Our catalogue gives the records complete. Send for it and ask 
for the “Little Book" too. Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, 
where every detail of Haynes-Apperson superiority can be seen 
and fully understood. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 
The oldest makers of motor cars in America. 
Branch Store : 1426 ager Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern R bile Co., 1239-41-43 
Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. and 66 w ‘3rd St., New York City. 
Nat'l Automobile & Mfg. Co., Pacific Coast Agts., San Francisco. 


Tneeieeeiatreny Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the 
best by thousands 
of users. Highly 
finished in 
Golden 








Price per section, 
with disappear- 
ing non-bind- 
ing door, $1.75; 
without door, 
$1.00, Sent on 
approval, freight 
prepaid, direct 
from factory, 
Send for Catalog 
No. 25. 
c. J. 
Lundstrom Co 

‘ttle Falls, N.Y. 
(Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co.) 


> Mino 
. . 
Aerating Minnow Pail 
Patented Feb. 19, 1901 
Has an air chamber in bottom of pail, into 
which air is condensed by pump attached 
to pail, and allowed to escape into the 
water gradually, supplying the water with 
oxygen which the fish consume. y 
Pail that Will Minnows Alive in 
Hot Weather, One pumping sufficient for 
twelve hours. Send for booklet. 


J.M. KENYON & CO. 
220 12th St., Toledo, 0., U. 8, A. 














A WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT 


PAINE’S PERFECT PIPE 


Makes pipe gee a delight. ALWAYS clean and cool. Used 
by sportsmen and pipe lovers all over the world. 
Improves any tobacco a hundred fold. 

FRE A iondomne booklet on PIPES 


and HOW TO SMOKE. THEM. 
Two PIPE CLEANERS FREE. 









Resident and day school for 

wears minary : girls and young ladies. Ex- 

ional advantages of loca- 

tion; beautiful building; new on most artistic furnishings ; 

cultured home life. Regular and spacial courses. Number of 
pupils limited. Expenses For address 


THE PRINCIPAL, 1760 Q Street, N. ¥., Washington, D.C. 
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that faculty most cultivated in my experience 
in society was the one which stood me in 
greatest stead in business affairs. More than 
all else, society life cultivates tact, and this 
was the weapon which I found in my hands 
at the outset of my business career and with 
which I fought my way. At the beginning I 
was fearful that I should not be able to meet 
business men in the manner in which they 
were accustomed to being met by men, and 
that this would give them cause to be dissat- 
isfied. 

So greatly did this trouble me that I deter- 
mined to seek the counsel of a business man 
in whose judgment I had the utmost confi- 
dence. I knew that my work must stand 
upon results alone and I could afford to make 
no mistake. As a family friend, the late Mr. 
George M. Pullman advised me and said: 
‘By all means go into the undertaking. 
Tact and good common-sense are funda- 
mental elements in business success. When 
these dictate a course and the manner in 
which it is to be followed, it will make no 
difference if it is not quite the regular mas- 
culine way of procedure. It will win just the 
same.’’ 


A Woman’s Way is as Good as a -Man’s 


Very soon I was able to prove the soundness 
of this observation, for I found that I 
had a woman’s way of dealing with prob- 
lems and that this was accepted in the 
business world quite as readily as the 
masculine way—far more readily than a 
feminine imitation of a man’s manner of 
handling business affairs would be. In order 
to give a clear idea of the general principles 
of procedure which I worked out, a personal 
statement is not to be avoided. The interests 
which I was called upon to administer were 
very complex and often conflicting. I suc- 





ceeded my husband as agent and manager of | 


the Central Music Hall Building and also as 
lessee of its auditorium, then the largest of 
its class in Chicago. 


He had organized this enterprise and the | 
building was completed less than one year 


before his death. 

Big problems soon ceased to terrify me. I 
met with opposition, within and without the 
combination of capitalists owning the build- 


ing, but had the satisfaction of paying the | 


shareholders an annual dividend ranging 
from twenty to twenty-four per cent. on the 
original stock of the corporation. “Move- 
ments to displace me in order to give the 
position to some man who exerted strong 
influence occasionally came to my attention, 
and they simply aroused my energies and 
gave zest to a game of honorable diplomacy. 
On the other hand, however, I was never able 
to shake off the unpleasant realization of the 
fact that I was compelled to learn the busi- 
ness from an employee. The secretary who 
had faithfully and efficiently served my hus- 
band from the very inception of the enterprise 
naturally had all the details of the business 
at her fingers’ ends. In view of this fact I 
was keenly con afious that whatever might be 
the success of my venture it would always 
be clouded by the realization that I had not 
personally laid its foundations, and organized 
and developed it. This was decidedly a 
woman's way of looking at the matter. A 
man might say that such thoughts were 
wholly uncalled for and that I gave myself 
needless trouble on that score. Certain it is, 
however, that this one thing was a greater 
trial to me than all the big problems which 
I had to confront during my service in the 
capacity named. 

In other particulars, too, I was brought to 
the conclusion that the feminine tendency is 
to think more about small details than big, 
broad problems, and in general to allow the 
little things to cause far more anxiety than 
the large ones. 

During this time I carefully maintained my 
social relationships. Although able to give 
no time to calling in the daytime, I looked 
after my calling list with strict attention and 
maintained it intact. Some two or three 
times a year [ entertained my friends in my 
home. 

” Editor’ s Note —Thisi is the first -! oe papers coe 

an 


The Young Woman in B 
concluding paper will appear next aaa 























FROM CHICAGO TO DENVER 


At an Increase of $500 per Year, through 
SHATTUCK’S INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


writer. 


increased my salary $500.00 per annum. 
of bettering their positions. 


EMPLOYEE — Shattuck’s Bureau offers you 
an exceptional opportunity. It finds the exact 
position you are capable of filling. Have you out- 
grown your present position? Is your ability 
worth more to another employer? Do you want 
a special kind of a position? Are you dissatisfied ? 
SHATTUCK’s BUREAU can secure you the position 
you are looking for, if you are a competent man. 


A few of the many pogittons we can now 
offer men of ability 
I. A-1 Clothing Salesman to travel for Wholesale House — 
Western Territory. Salary $1500.00 per year and commission 
on all sales over $25,000.00. 
Il, Private Secretary —Young Man, Stenographer of abil- 
ity. Salary $1800.00 per year. 
° eo Phy sap ad for Corporation of National 
reputation. $6000.00 per y 
- Editor for Trade Feo 
v. Foreign Representative. 
$3000.00 per year 
vi. Sagenensed Advertising Rate Man 
per_yea 
COLLEGE MEN — Shattuck’s Bureau is in 
touch with employers looking for the man “To 
Carry a Message to Garcia.” No salary too high 
forhim. We find those employers who will and 
can pay most for best services. Let us register 


Salary $1200.00 per year 
-ocation Mexico. Salary 


Salary $2000.00 


0 veo 
TRADE MARK 











T am pleased to acknowledge the efficiency of your service and to commend the methods of your Bureau. 
the day I became a member of your Bureau, I was employed by a large department store in the City of Chicago as an advertising 
Within two weeks after registration you offered me four positions at salaries ranging from $1500.00 to $2500.00 per year 
On April 2nd I accepted the position which I now hold as Manager of the Detweiler Advertising Agency of this city. You have 
1 can earnestly recommend Shattuck’s International Bureau to all who are desirous 


Very truly yours, ww Br 
° . . 





you and secure you lucrative salary. We have SALESMEN, ISTS AND TECHNICAL 
placed many others, let us place you. CREDIT MEN, MEN. 
wW Write for Booklet E, “ Your Place in the World — How and Where to Find.” 


) $ SHATTUCK’S INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


115-117 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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On March 27° 


own Palace, 


Denver, Colo. | 


EMPLOYER — Shattuck’s Bureau can furnish 
you men of ability. You are too busy to find your 
business affinity. You do not know where to look 
for the particular man you want. Wedo. We have 
him. Do you want him? Our services cost you 
nothing. It will pay you well to investigate. 


Our list covers all positions where 
brains count: 
BUYERS, 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, 
CONFIDENTIAL CLERKS, 


MANAGERS, 
SECKETARIES, 
‘TREASUREKS, 


AUDITORS, EpITokrs, 
HEADS OF DEPART- REPORTERS, 

MENTS, ADVERTISING }‘ANA- 
CASHIEKS, GERS AND WRITERS, 
‘TELLERS, COKKESPONDENTS IN 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
ARCHITECTS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, 
ELECTRICAL, MECHAN- 

ICAL AND MINING 

ENGINEERS, 
CHEMIsTS, 
HiGu-GkADE SPECIAL- 


LOOKKEEPERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS, 
ACCOUNTANTS, 
OVERSEERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
DESIGNERS, 
INSPECTORS, 

SKILLED OKGANIZERS, 

















$26: .50 BUYS A BUGGY 


superior quality, style and 
durability. Our entire output 
of two enormous fac- 


We — <a a fall line of Buggies, Car- 
riages and Harness, guarantee everything we sell 
and ship on approval. Money back if not satisfied. 


SAVE DEALERS’ PROFITS 


Write immediately for our catalogue and 
special inducement, it will fadooust you. 


402 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 











If You Have Talent for 


DRAWING 


cut this out, mail it with your name 
and address, and get a free Sample 
Lesson with terms and twenty 
portraits of well-known newspaper 
artists and illustrators. 

New York School of Caricature 
Studio 83-84-85 World Bidg..N.Y. 




















CH LUCKY PIN! 


Oxidized Silver, Ruby Eyes — 
Unique — Attractive — Appeals to 
Sent post paid for 
Order to-day. 


everybody. 
25 cts. Scene or Silver. 
You'll be delighted. 


THE J. ARTHUR CO. 
22 Colonial Arcade, CLEVELAND, 0. 








or PRES returned. 
FREE opinion as 
to 


PATENT SECURED #::3"esier 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, fnew publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us acd- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. EVANS, WILKENS & ©0., Washington, D. ©. 
















Money 


Earn money by writing 

for newspapers and maga- 

zines, either at home or on 

a salary. We train by mail 

to do literary work that 

will be paid for. Write 
for ae 


Sprague Correspondence 
"jchool Sf Journalism, 

171 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 











Schools of Expression 


Oratory and Dramatic Art 


Summer Session Opens 
June 29th 


Ot 


; 10 Free Scholarships to good singers. 20 
| Competitive Scholarships. A number of am- 


bitious young men can earn scholarships. 
Send for catalogue and free information. 
EDWARD AMHERST OTT, Pres., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


«< OIMA”’ 


Durable and Safe 


Liquid Pistol 


tg of Steel, Nickel Plated 
Will stop the most vicious dog (or man) without 
permanent injury. Valuable to bicyclists, unescort- 
ed ladies, cashiers, homes, et 

Loads from any liquid. No cartridges required. Over 20 
shots in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

PARKER STEARNS & SUTTON, 231 South St., New York 


STANMMER 


pnd it oak book “ The —— and Treatment of a 
any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
tawis st STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and engraved. Up 
to-Date Styles Finest work and material. 100 



















Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cents. Samples and 
Valuable Booklet, “ Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 
J. W. COCKER MAIN . OAKLAND CITY, IND. 















Adults’ 35c. 


Youths’ 2Sc. Children's 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 


1 AM TO THOROUGHLY CLEAN THE TEETH, AND I DO IT 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection 
Bristies in irregular tufts — cleans between 

it. This means much to cleanly persons — the only ones whe like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet, 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold 


‘Tooth Truths.’ 






FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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HOW 


Can I Convince You 


that I have 
securities ? 

If you will let me prove to you, 
in any way you like, that these 
securities are gilt edged and rock- 
ribbed, guaranteed to net 5 per 
cent., without the chance of losing 
a cent, I can sell them to you. 


absolutely sound 


I would be glad to have you make 
the most careful and scrutinizing search 
of my record—find out whether I will 
do just as I agree to or not. I will 
assist you in every way, or would be 
glad to have you inquire through any 
source not proposed by me. You will 
find me safe, honorable, reliable and 
responsible. I will personally see to 
it that you do not regret making an 
investment in North Dakota, if you 
make it through me. 

I own and offer the following gilt- 
edge farm mortgages, to net purchaser 
5 per cent. per annum : 
$3,000, 5 years | $1,400, 5 years 

2,500, 5 years 1,000, 5 years 

2,000, 5 years 2,500,10 years 

2,500, 5 years | 4,000, 3 years 

Interest and principal collected without 


expense. Remittances in New York ex- 
change. For further information address 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 


Invesiment Banker, 
Lisbon, North Dakota. 





















COLLAR COMFORT 


is best exemplified in the medium and low fold 
styles. The Dartford, shown above, is typical of 
successful collar making “as we do it.” This style in 
three other heights: 

IVERNIA, 2in. MINTO,2in. BOBS, 25 in. 
Ask your dealer for the Helmet Brand. Sold every 
where 2 for 25c., and remember that the sign of the 
“MANIN THE COLLAR" is a guarantee of satisfaction. 
Our Book of Styles, FREE, is worth sending for. 
Corliss, Coon & Co., 18 Broadway, Troy, N. V. 




















If you want an Arctic ye 
ture in your ice chest, set the 
on a SAVINICE PAD. 

Send for our booklet “10.” It 
i§ explains the ene of this sim- 
i) ple little pad which 


Saves 15 to 33% 


of the ice bill. 
| Ordera pad from any first class 
hardware, housefurnishing or 
dep’t. store, or from us. 75 cents 
a square foot. 
SAVIN ICE PAD CO. 
1023 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for our “Special 
nage ol We 
rocure 


IN VENTORS 2i2essigsn ost 


PATENT or CHARGE NOTHING for our Services. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 





























C.C. Shepherd , Patent Att'y, 918 F St.,N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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leader and society favorite must have a big 


social pull. Soshe gave a dinner expressly 
in his honor, and, at my advice, he went there 
with some toy walking bugs and mice in his 


pockets and set them going on the table | 


just as they were finishing the dessert. The 


papers gave him a lot of space on it—thanks | 


to my exertions—and Mrs. 


Titepurse, who | 


of course got her name in as the hostess (we | 


published her picture as well), was perfectly 
delighted and felt that she was really getting 
along. Timpson saw his chance, too, and the 
next thing I knew he came running to me 
with a new photograph of Kitty Titepurse— 
we were well stocked with his own—and 
iold me he was engaged to her. Now, I 


wonder what he’1I do for me, that made him.”? | 


““How much space do you expect to give 
to this affair to-morrow?’’ I inquired as we 
sat chatting together in the lobby, for like 
an experienced general the city editor would 
not leave the field until the dispersing crowds 
should tell him that the siege was over and he 
might withdraw his forces. 

““How much space?’’ he repeated mus- 
ingly. ‘‘ Let me see. Swallowtail will do 
a couple of columns, and your friend, Mrs. 
Foxglove—a bright little woman that, by the 
way —as many more from her point of view. 
Then of course we’ll have a list of everybody 
there and their clothes. Swallowtail and 
Foxglove will do that between them with the 
help of the men we’ ve got outside in the street, 
and that’ll make three columns more. A 
column and a half for the reception and as 
much more for the presents, and a couple of 
columns about the Titepurses and young 
Timpson, together with the photographs, will 
about let us out. Of course we’ll have pic- 
tures of the bride and bridegroom and old 
Titepuise and the house where he was born 
up in the backwoods and the house he’s given 
to his daughter and the church she’s married 
in. I ’spose the whole thing’!] make nearly 
three pages in all. And the funny part of it 
all is that to-morrow morning a lot of the 
real blue bloods of the town will lay down 
their papers, looking half scared, and say, 
‘ Who in the world are these people?’ ”’ 

On the Sunday after the wedding I met 
Mrs. Foxglove as she was going out to church 
—she’s as devout a little soul as ever lived — 
and we walked down the street together; by 
no means a bad-looking couple nor one 
marked by any absurd disparity of age. 

**T can’t tell you how grateful I am to 
you,’’ she said seriously. ‘I’m making 
more mofey on the Planet than I ever did 
anywhere before, and I’m learning ever so 
much about the newspaper business. 
thing that I’ve learned, too, is that there are 
more good, sweet-minded, womanly women 
in New York society than I ever had any 
idea of. Oh, you needn’t laugh; that Mrs. 
Fenwick-Bertram that you said such mean 
things about asked me to stop to lunch with 
her the minute I told her I was on the Planet, 
and gave me a beautiful photograph of her- 
self which she said I could print in.the paper 
if I wafted to, and the next time they have a 
party she’s going to give me a full list of the 
names, though she’s always tried to avoid 
publicity. I’m sure she does it just to help 
a young Southern woman who is trying hard 
to make her living.’’ 

We parted at the corner and I went my 
way wondering whether my efforts in behalf 
of this misguided woman were to be in vain. 


Red 


A Long Sitting 


ENATOR McCREARY, of Kentucky, was 

a member of the House of Representatives 

for a long time, retiring in 1894 to return to 

Washington as a member of the Senate on 

March 4 last. A few days before he was 

sworn in he went into the room of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. 

“It was eighteen years to a day from the 
time I first went into that room,’’ said the 
Senator, in speaking of the incident. ‘‘ When 
I made my first visit there were four men 
in the room—Senators Allison, of Iowa; 
Cockrell, of Missouri; Teller; of Colorado, 
and Hale, of Maine. This time, eighteen 
years later, the same four sat in the room, 
in almost identically the same places they 
occupied when I first saw them, and they 
looked as if they had been sitting there doing 
the nation’s business all that time.’’ 


ry 
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Wien, den 7. Feber 1903. 


May 23, 1903 


Die grésste 


einzelne Bestellung die jemals gemacht 


wurde, 


ist von der Osterreichischen 


Regierung plaziert worden. 


After three 
months of 
exhaustive 
competitive tests, it 
was ordered by the 
Ministry of Justice 


Translation of above: 

‘¢ Vienna, Feb. 7th, 1903. 
The greatest single order 
for ty pewriters ever given 
was placed by the Aus- 

trian Government.’’— 
For 1,200 Smith 
Premier Machines. 


that all Courts 
of the Austrian 


EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEF. 


Empire should 


be equipped exclusively with the great success, 


The Smith Premier 


Typewriter 


AMERICAN SuccEss BOOKLET MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 





Syracuse 
N.Y.,U.S.A. 








‘99% of Camera Value is in the Lens’? 


The significant part of your camera is the lens; that is 
what actually makes the picture. The box is of secondary 


importance. When buying a camera, you pay the greater 
part of the price for the lens. See, then, that you get a 
good one. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is a marvel of perfection, and has for years been used by 
leading photographers in every country. Any dealer will 
fit a Goerz Lens to your camera if told todo so. Write 
for catalogue New Fast Lenses. 


C. P. GOERZ, Room 32, 52 E. Union Square, N. Y. 


$33 Diamond Bargains 


Great bargaifap in diamond rings 
for men and women. Diamonds 
are of finest grade, pure white, 
absolutely perfect and_ beauti- 
fully cut. In Tiffany setting, 
this size stone oan handsome 
engagement ring, at same price. 

Written guarantee given,backed 
by $100, (00,000. Choice of 14-karat 
new hand- made gold mounting 
like illustration, $33. Pay $6.60 
cash, every month. A fine 
way tosave. Your choice will be 


SENT FOR EXAMINATION 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


in advance. If the 



























expense. N. 
of us are exchangeable here on larger 
purchase at full value any time. 
FREE = Explains diamond qual- 
DIAMOND in diam uses bargains 
ALOG in diamonds, rings, pins, 
oar. , earrings, and 
watches at all prices. New designs. 
Save dollars by getting our prices. 
Write for catalog jog. 













GEORGE E. MARSHALL (Inc.) 
101 State Street, 
Reference — First National Bank, 













ODOMETER 


TELLS THE DISTANCE EXACTLY 
OST leading manufacturers recognize the value of the 
Veeder Odometer and fit it on your vehicle, so that 
‘ou get it free. The maker who fits a Veeder guarantees 
is car. He is not afraid of the record it will make. 

Made in all wheel sizes for everything that uses the road, 
automobile, horse or cycle. In ordering state diameter of 
wheel. Prices, $3.50 to $7. 24-page Booklet Free. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 1 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, Tachometers, 
Counters and Fine Castings. 



























DEAFNESS 
The Morley 


Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


C a sh For Your Farm, 


Home, Business, 
or other property 
(no matter where located or how 
large or small) may be obtained 


through me. Send description, state 
price, and get full particulars free. 
Established 1896. Highest refer- 
ences. Offices in 14 cities, from Bos- 


4 X 
ton to San Francisco. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and ao ge taught. Expenses low 
and can be red one-half by working for 
any  Rudiveode give our graduates 
immediate employment and furnish 
free passes to destinations. We have 
more places open our students 
than we can fill, and can give choice 
of railroads in several States. Write for 
catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Fanesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 

























HOW TO SECURE MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


at your home. For 
a limited time we will 


give free, 96 music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense will 


only be the music you use, to be paid for as needed, and the cost of postage). 
This offer is made solely -for advertising purposes and those writing first will be given 


Address: U. S. School of Music, Box 309, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 


guarantee success. 
preference. 


We teach by mail only and 








National Bank of 





MEN'S HAT No. 1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. 
back if not satisfactory. We refer to The First 
Middletown, N. Y. We are hat 
manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 
Boys’, and Women’s Hats in every town in the 
United States. Send for catalogue. 





Money 





MEN’S HAT No.2 
In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


| MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y- 





